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THE PLAYWRIGHT HIS OWN DIRECTOR’ 


RONALD MITCHELL 


I write in support of a majority group 
and against a stereotype. The majority 
group is that of the playwright, and not 
even the most enthusiastic progressive 
can speak of playwrights as a minority 
group. Successful playwrights, a_ tiny 
minority for whom no one feels or needs 
to feel particularly sorry—yes; but un- 
successful playwrights—no! They consti- 
tute a spectacular majority, and it has 
become a tedious joke about the mil- 
lions who write or think they can write 
plays. The stereotype I am against is 
that which says to the playwright: “You 
are a creator. Go ahead and create. But 
when you have finished, don’t attempt 
to interpret. Hand your play to a di- 
rector who knows how and go back to 
your little study and create some more. 
In fact, wallow in creation!” 


This I am sure is good advice for 
some playwrights, but, I stoutly main- 
tain, not for all. People are different 
and should not be lumped together—not 
even playwrights. We tend too much, in 
and out of the classroom, to label 
people, to expect certain prescribed re- 
actions and accomplishments from them, 
and to put a curb on their adventurous- 
ness. 


Ronald Mitchell is Professor of Speech and Di- 
rector of the University Theatre at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

*Adapted from a paper delivered at the 1951 
AETA Convention in Chicago. 


It is too often assumed, perhaps, that 
the playwright is only a playwright and 
the director only a director and never 
the twain shall meet except to bicker. 
We are all familiar with the misunder- 
standings between the two when they 
are different people. One can, of course, 
have serious misunderstandings with 
oneself, but there would, I believe, be 
less tearing of hair in rehearsals if 
playwrights were directors and directors 
playwrights. 

playwright needs, among other 
things, imagination, a love of people 
and an understanding of how they func- 
tion, a keen ear for the way people 
express themselves, and the ability to 
invent, select, and organize. A director 
needs, among other things, imagination, 
a love of people and an understanding 
of how they function, a keen ear for 
the way people express themselves, and 
the ability to invent, select, and organize. 

I suspect that a playwright is more 
like a director and a director more like 
a playwright than we have always been 
willing to concede. If we admit this 
and encourage a sharing of interests 
and abilities, life becomes a great deal 
simpler. The more the playwright knows 
about directing, and he can_ hardly 
know much until he is permitted to try 
his hand at it, the less inclined he will 
be to ask for impossibilities and to make 
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those stupid mistakes in dialogue or 
stage directions that are the bane of the 
director’s existence. And the more the di- 
rector knows about playwriting the less 
timid he is when alterations and cuts in 
the script become necessary. Even such a 
simple matter as crowd lines, never suf- 
ficiently written in by the average play- 
wright, will be easier to invent if the 
director is accustomed to working with 
words. These lines, occasionally left to 
the exhausted mercies of half-interested 
walk-ons, are usually only partially ap- 
propriate, and it is always the theatre’s 
bad luck that in a carelessly rehearsed 
Shakespearean crowd scene it is the 
twentieth-century drugstore line that 
is clearly heard above the Elizabethan 
tumult. An acceptable pseudo-Tudor 
style is of far greater value to a director 
than to a playwright. It is much simpler 
if the same person learns to cultivate 
it when he is directing and to avoid it 
when he is writing. 

In directing plays one so often wishes 
that the playwright, even the established 
and venerated playwright, had paid a 
little more attention to how the thing 
was going to be staged, with actors, and 
with an audience out front. Every prac- 
ticing director has his list of awkward 
technical moments in otherwise com- 
petently written plays, the long crosses 
to answer doors with no lines and not 
much excuse for business, the rapid re- 
appearances with a complete change of 
clothing, not only unlikely but drawing 
undue attention to the off-stage dex- 
terity of the actor and the costume crew 
and of the blessedness of zippers; and 
perhaps the commonest of all, the meal 
scenes in fifty seconds flat, complicated 
by the insistence of the playwright that 
the hungriest person at the table also 
has most of the lines. 


All this, however, is concerned with 
the purely superficial matter of encour- 
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aging playwrights to know the limita- 
tions of the medium in which they have 
chosen to write. 

What is more important is that they 
should conceive the play with perform- 
ance by live actors on a stage in front 
of an audience already in mind. This, 
according to some romantic notions, 
tends to inhibit the creative impulse. 
If you are constructing a chair, it is 
not inhibiting to bear in mind that it 
has to continue to stand when you sit 
on it. It is not asking too much of the 
playwright that his play or a scene from 
his play will also continue to stand 
when, metaphorically speaking, it is sat 
upon by the actors, without the neces- 
sity for wedges and wires and hasty dabs 
of glue applied by the director. 

It is part of the regisseur movement 
fostered by the admirers and imitators 
of Stanislavski and Reinhardt to glorify 
the director, and it is certainly natural, 
after the nineteenth-century custom of 
having the acting stars direct themselves, 
allowing a so-called “stage manager” to 
keep the minor actors from bumping 
into each other or entering the star’s 
forbidden orbit, that the enthusiasm of 
the twentieth century for the director 
should be excessive. 

I realize the tremendous gains made 
in production, and as a consequence, in 
writing. I am familiar with what Chek- 
hov owed to Stanislavski and what half 
the playwrights of Europe owed to Rein- 
hardt; but I still believe that the em- 
phasis is all wrong when directors, a 
class apart, believe that their primary 
function is to invest plays with a vitality 
of which the playwright was unaware 
or to conceal from audiences the pitiful 
inadequacy of his invention. 

With the ascendancy of the regisseur 
has come an extraordinarily naive pic- 
ture of the playwright going about like 
a bemused hen, laying eggs all over the 
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THE PLAYWRIGHT HIS OWN DIRECTOR 


place without the faintest notion of 
what is in them until an astute director 
hatches them into fluffy marvels. If the 
director gets more out of the play than 
the playwright put into it he is prob- 
ably interfering or he should go off and 
write plays of his own, or the two should 
collaborate. 

It is, of course, possible and very 
probable that many playwrights lack 
the skill and the practice to train a 
group of actors and organize a_per- 
formance, but it seems most unlikely, 
if he is a playwright at all, that he 
should never have imagined a perform- 
ance as scintillating as any he is likely 
to get, even with Appia doing the lights, 
Reinhardt directing, and Stanislavski 
on props. 

I am not saying that any playwright 
can direct as expertly as any director— 
that would be silly—but the average 
playwright is probably no worse at it 
than some directors and his playwriting 
is likely to improve as he realizes the 
possibilities of the stage and some of 
its drawbacks. 

These days we are all complaining 
that there isn’t enough time! Very well! 
One good way to save it is to learn to 
see at once what is play material and 
distinguish it from material that would 
make a better novel or short story. 
Some material, of course, is adaptable 
three ways or even seven, but Willa 
Cather did the sensible thing when she 
made Paul’s Case into prose fiction, and 
Ivan Bunin similarly with The Gentle- 
man from San Francisco. It would be 
perfectly possible to write a play about 
a boy from a dreary background who 
became infatuated with luxury (The 
Green Bay Tree does something like it) 
and equally possible to write a play 
about an apoplectic and _ prosperous 
American who dies in a European hotel, 
but in each case the treatment would 
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have to be utterly different and much 
that is powerfully effective in the stories 
would simply be in the way on stage 
or next to impossible to handle. 


This applies not only to overt at- 
tempts at adaptation. Many beginning 
playwrights, ill equipped with technical 
dexterity, add to their burdens by 
adapting their good ideas for stories 
into plays. Every teacher has had dozens 
of those subjective “torment in the 
mind” stories to wrestle with—or the 
reverse, the objective “panorama” 
stories, equally ungainly on the stage. 
To quote and distort an image from 
Molnar, a story in reading plumage 
can glide with swanlike sumptuousness 
on the printed page and waddle goose- 
like on the hard bank of the stage. 
Some writers, desperately hampered by 
the wrong medium, seek refuge in the 
ultimate in theatricality to offset the pit- 
iful lack of it in their organization. The 
subjective stories call for personified ab- 
stractions, dream sequences, and mod- 
ern dance; the objective ones for re- 
volving stages and dioramas. Both call 
for Major Modulite miracles with cue 
sheets a mile long and much hysteria 
in the final week of rehearsal. I am not 
opposed to dance or fantasy or plastic 
staging or exciting lighting; indeed I 
welcome them after prolonged doses of 
realistic behavior in domestic interiors, 
but they make more sense when they 
are necessary. When they are dragged in 
to correct a writer’s misapprehension, 
they are as superfluous as yet another 
production of Hamlet in Elsinore. 


Extravagance and escapism can some- 
times be avoided by exposing the writer 
to the function of the stage. What is 
lacking in many beginning and in some 
not-so-beginning scripts is the necessity 
for the story and characters ever to ap- 
pear on a stage. Unless this necessity 
is felt, unless something tremendously 
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effective or moving in the theatre will 
be missing if some other medium is 
adopted, then the writer should recon- 
sider. To insert a purely commercial 
note: if he reconsiders and writes in 
some other form than a play, he is a 
good deal more likely to sell the ma- 
terial. A sold novel may be no better 
than an unsold play, may indeed be 
much worse, but you cannot deny that 
it is much more of an encouragement 
to the writer. 

Obviously a basic idea, a germ of a 
story, a compelling character can all be 
developed in any medium, but they 
need to have separate entities. The easy, 
lazy way of pasting the superficial char- 
acteristics of each medium on each 
separate attempt is shoddy and dis- 
honest. A play is not just a story with 
the dialogue sections retained and the 
descriptions compressed into italics. It 
is something that will not be fully real- 
ized until it is played on a stage with 
actors, and it will be a good deal closer 
to possible realization if the writer 
strongly feels the theatrical necessity 
and actually directs his play toward this 
peculiar method of contacting other 
people, in this case the audience in the 
theatre, not the reader in his hammock. 
He may do this without ever acting or 
directing, but it is more likely that he 
will sense audience contacts faster if 
he does both. He may not be a very good 
actor or director, but he can hardly be 
worse than many who embrace these 
activities for a living. 

A beginning playwright can learn a 
great deal about directing and playwrit- 
ing from a more experienced director 
and he can learn a great deal too from 
intelligent and sensitive actors; and the 
more expert productions a playwright 
can get, the more he learns. I doubt if 
the playwright can learn much from a 
beginning director, except what to 
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avoid, and there are less elaborate and 
expensive ways of learning what to 
avoid. One of the best things to learn to 
avoid is an unnecessary production. 


I am conscious here of having slipped 
into a stereotype myself and I wish to 
extricate myself at once. I have used the 
words “beginning” and “experienced” 
as if they meant “incompetent” and 
“competent” and very often they do, 
but not always. A beginning director of 
sensitivity, intelligence, and wit can 
teach a not-so-beginning playwright 
plenty, and there are experienced, pedes- 
trian directors who can teach him very 
little. 

There comes a point when the play- 
wright himself becomes as expert as 
most directors he is likely to find, and 
this is where he should go into action. 
He can then with confidence encourage 
the actors to read lines the way they 
were intended to be spoken, the way 
the playwright heard them in his mind; 
he can translate his imagined tensions 
and releases into stage movements and 
groupings; and he can make the most 
of his own arrangement of scenes by 
number of characters and proportion in 
length so that the whole is varied, bal- 
anced, and complete. It’s the play- 
wright’s job, anyway. He may as well 
finish it. 

There is a danger that the over-sub- 
jective playwright will be hampered by 
his original conceptions of character, 
voice, movement, and even actual read- 
ing of lines and thus inhibit the actors, 
preventing them from interpreting with 
sufficient independence to make the job 
something of a challenge. Here is a play- 
wright who needs a director’s help to- 
gether with more experience of actors 
and audiences and it is possible that he 
should not be a playwright at all. If he 
is curable the theatre is the place to 
cure him. A playwright, by the very 
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nature of the medium he has elected, 
cannot clutch his work to his bosom, 
allowing only an occasional cut or 
change by a firm editor. His work is 
fluid, marvelously protean, constantly 
changing with whoever plays the parts, 
however the cast is feeling, and whoever 
and how many are in the audience. If 
the playwright cannot share, he had 
better not be a playwright, and yet, 
though he must share the animation 
of his work, he must remain in control; 
and this adjustment of wind and sail 
is the greatest fun of all. 


Some playwrights may not be tem- 
peramentally suited to the stress of re- 
hearsals, the time-consuming organiza- 
tion, and the frictions of handling sev- 
eral members of the human race on the 
nine hundred square feet where they 
are at their most difficult—the stage. 
But organization, infinite patience, and 
an unreasonably indulgent affection 
toward mankind are all most necessary 
to the playwright. Why not learn them 
by the direct method? There will be tire- 
some moments and times when he feels 
he is dissipating his energies and should 
be alone, creating; but altogether, there 
is the same satisfaction after a particu- 
larly noisome rehearsal experience as 
there is in pulling up noxious weeds 
and using these very same weeds as or- 
ganic matter for the fattening of lux- 
uriant vegetables next season. One hor- 
ticultural warning, however! If the 
weeds are allowed to seed, you have 
more of them to cope with in the spring. 

The playwright’s life is already a 
two-way compromise. It might just as 
well be three-way. He is told on one 
hand that his ideas must come from 
life itself and that he must on no ac- 
count lose contact with real people. 
On the other hand he is told that writ- 
ing is done in the study, away from 
people, and that if he is to achieve the 
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required wordage and “page-age” he 
must shut out the family and apply 
himself, every day at regular times. 
This is very sensible, and the play- 
wright and indeed any kind of writer 
is in a state of suspension between living 
and concocting the essence of that liv- 
ing; and both are necessary. 

For the playwright I would throw in 
a third obligation, an obligation that 
sets him apart from the novelist, the 
feature writer, and the short storyist— 
that is, an expert knowledge of the stage 
in the aspect that most closely concerns 
him, directing. If he is electrically tal- 
ented he might set his own lights, if 
musically gifted he could write his own 
score; if he sews a fine seam let him by 
all means embroider the bonnets. But 
all these things are extras. Directing 
isn’t. It’s as close to playwriting as you 
can get with your pen in your pocket 
and your typewriter lid on. 

Being moralists at heart I suppose 
we owe it to ourselves to issue a gloomy 
warning. Herman  Heijermans, the 
Dutch playwright, dissatisfied with the 
performances of his plays, formed a 
company of his own, directed his plays, 
flagged creatively under the strain of 
theatre life, lost all the money he had 
earned by the tremendous success of 
The Good Hope, and died in desperate 
poverty. 

Even with this cheerless prospect in 
mind, I still urge the playwright who 
wants to know more about his craft 
to ignore the clichés that hint darkly 
at the magic touch of the regisseur, the 
fresh point of view of the outsider, and 
the untold possibilities in the script all 
unrealized by its creator. In his scurry- 
ings between life in the raw and the 
sanctity of his study I urge him to pause 
for a moment and take a look inside a 
theatre. Whether it is the old fashioned 
affair with a stage at one end and seats 
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out front, or a new fashioned yet 
venerable affair with a stage in the mid- 
dle and seats all around, or a newer 
fashioned affair with the actors in mid- 
air and no seats at all, the principle is 
the same. First there is the play, then 
the play is put into sound and motion, 
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then there is the audience. That is 
theatre. That is the medium he chose. 
No one asked him to write for it. He 
wedded himself to it entirely on his 
own responsibility. It is a foolish bride- 
groom who, before committing himself, 
doesn’t take a good look at the bride. 
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THE PLAY AS AESTHETIC OBJECT" 


BERTRAM JESSUP 


When I was asked a week or so ago, 
by your chairman, to come here today 
and speak to you about plays, I think I 
was a little surprised. Now that I am 
here, I am still a little surprised. I am 
an aesthetician—of the philosophical 
breed; and I don’t think aestheticians 
are often invited to drama conferences. 
However, I am pleased that I was asked 
and think it is a matter for regret that 
aestheticians are not asked oftener. I 
think so because I believe it would be 
good for both the aesthetician and the 
drama people. It would bring the aes- 
thetician a good deal nearer to his data, 
especially from the inside; and it might 
bring the drama people to a clearer 
view, or at least to a closer examination, 
of their presuppositions and ultimate di- 
rections. I believe, in other words, that 
the aesthetician and the many persons 
who are, like you, professionally oc- 
cupied with the business of plays, have 
something of a common interest and 
can perhaps be of mutual help to one 
another. 

The thing of common interest is, of 
course, the play; and in it certain all- 
human, as distinguished from _profes- 
sional, questions which it raises. In one 
sense the play is solely the playmaker’s 


Bertram Jessup is a member of the Department 
of Philosophy at the University of Oregon. 
*Originally presented at the Northwest 


Drama Conference and regional AETA meet- 
ing at Eugene, Oregon, February 8, 1952. 


business. It is a piece of work which 
offers its own technical problems, un- 
derstood only or best by the professional 
worker. It is the business of him who 
knows how to make it, and of him 
alone. Here the aesthetician has nothing 
to say. He does not pretend to instruct, 
guide, correct, or judge the playwright, 
actor, designer, or director—not even 
the critic or playgoer. He is, to be sure, 
interested in all of these and especially 
in the thing which they co-operatively 
bring into being and value, that is, 
the produced and enjoyed play. But he 
cannot and does not profess to prescribe 
to any of them how to make, judge, or 
enjoy. It is their business, not his. What 
they do are his data, not his work. I 
say this mainly to establish the aesthe- 
tician’s role against possible misunder- 
standing and partly, perhaps, to ward 
off false expectations that I will be able 
to tell you anything about playwriting 
or dramatic techniques. I was an aesthe- 
tician when I was invited to give this 
paper, and there hasn’t been time in the 
interval for me to become a dramatist. 
So as an aesthetician I speak. 


If we think of the many intricate and 
various activities of making and exper- 
iencing a play as all together expressing 
a certain human interest, then we can 
say that the aesthetician’s interest is 
not this interest, but rather an interest 
in this interest. This is generally true 
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of the philosopher of art, that is, true 
of him wherever he turns, to painting, 
music, or sculpture—or to drama. He 
is not himself interested in producing 
art, but rather in the production of it, 
in the fact that it is produced and in 
the fact that men enjoy it when it is 
produced. This second-level interest, as 
it might be called, gives rise to certain 
questions which are peculiarly aesthetic 
or philosophical. They are questions 
which are, in the first place, sufficiently 
valid just because they are questions, 
but which, in the second place, do have 
significant import for other questions, 
first-level questions. So the two level 
questions do come together. They are in 
fact together from the start. 


The aesthetic questions are not cre- 
ated by the philosopher of art. They 
are, rather, elicited from what the 
worker in the art does or says, brought 
somewhat into the open. Thus in the 
drama, to write a realistic or an im- 
pressionistic play; to cast on the star or 
ensemble principle; to enjoy with em- 
phasis on action, acting, or theme; and 
to judge according to standards of truth, 
morality, religion, or immediate enter- 
tainment value (i.e., hedonistically)— 
these presuppose in each case a total or 
partial conception not merely of what 
the play before you is, but also of what 
the play in general is. That is, it pre- 
supposes a philosophy of the drama. 
And if it be held that there is no play 
in general, only particular plays, this 
too constitutes a philosophy of the dra- 
ma. The philosophical questions may, 
of course, be left unexamined, but they 
will still be there, implicit in what is 
done and felt and pronounced. 

The two questions which are aesthe- 
tically or philosophically basic to the 
total business of the play as a specific 
kind of human activity and human 


value are: 
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1. What is the nature of the play? 
2. What is the value of experiencing a play? 


I am going to venture an answer to 
the first of these questions—and by im- 
plication, at least, to the second also—by 
asserting what I think is the funda- 
mental presupposition which brings the 
aesthetician and the drama people to- 
gether, namely, that the play is essen- 
tially an aesthetic object. What I want 
to do further is to point out what this 
means in the sense of what consequences 
follow from it. I shall speak both for 
and from this assumption. 

To say that the play is essentially an 
aesthetic object implies that it is to be 
understood and enjoyed as something of 
intrinsic rather than instrumental value. 
It is to hold that a play is more like a 
cigar, a highball, or a piece of music 
than like an aspirin, a lawnmower, a 
scientific generalization, or a sermon. 
It is a thing to be experienced rather 
than a tool to be used, an analgesic to 
be resorted to for relief of pain, an ex- 
planation to be understood, or an ex- 
hortation to be heeded. 


Perhaps this will strike you as an 
arbitrary pronouncement and a con- 
trary-to-fact generalization—a piece of 
philosophical a priorism or untenable 
purism. Countless plays, you may ob- 
ject, do propound problems, are used 
as vehicles for ideas and even argue a 
thesis or prove a conclusion. Well, what 
I say neither denies these facts nor dis- 
allows them as irrelevant to understand- 
ing, appreciation, or evaluation of the 
play. A play is a presentation, in a cer- 
tain way, of human behavior. And I 
see no reason in principle or in practice 
why any human behavior should be 
properly excluded as content for a play. 
Now, arguing, proving conclusions, ser- 
monizing, propounding and_ thinking 
philosophically and scientifically are all 
kinds of human behavior—as much so 
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as fighting, loving, suffering, philander- 
ing, drinking cocktails, or murdering. 
Hence, the former as well as the latter 
can be used as material of a play and 
can interest us in the play. But the point 
is this: the material, whatever it be, is 
dramatically good when dramatically 
used, and appreciatively pertinent when 
dramatically seen or heard—not other- 
wise. Just as murdering as such and lov- 
ing as such—that is, really murdering 
or loving—are not a play, whether done 
or reported on or off a stage, so think- 
ing or moralizing or mysticizing are not 
in themselves a play. And likewise, be- 
ing stirred or provoked to these activi- 
ties is not in itself experiencing a play. 
Any or all such activities may occur in 
the play as material—but it’s what’s 
done with the material rather than the 
material itself which makes the play. I 
‘would generalize: When any human 
behavior (in the broadest possible sense) 
is presented for visual and auditory per- 
ception, and in a way which gives a 
total immediate satisfaction, then we 
have a play and an aesthetic object. 
How to do this is, of course, the prob- 
lem of the drama and the theatre, not 
of aesthetics or philosophy. 


In holding that the play as play is an 
aesthetic object and is not rightly under- 
stood in terms of non-aesthetic materials 
which it uses, such as intellectual or 
moral ideas, I am simply saying that the 
play uses these other values and does 
not create or pursue them. I should add 
further that even if it happen, as it 
well may, that the author of a play does 
produce ideas, it is not that fact which 
makes him a playwright, or a good one, 
but rather his use of them to produce a 
play. A play is not a scientific investiga- 
tion, not a piece of psychoanalysis, and 
not a logical demonstration or philoso- 
phical speculation. A play is a play. 
It is something that is heard and seen. 
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And its defining value is in its “show,” 
in what happens between the opening 
and ending, not in what follows or is 
established. 


Against this conclusion, it may be 
argued, as I said before, that as a matter 
of fact some plays, no doubt many, 
either intentionally on the part of the 
makers or preferentially on the part of 
the auditors, are given or are inter- 
preted as having precisely those alleg- 
edly nonaesthetic or non-play values 
which I have been talking about. What 
of these? Isn’t it purely arbitrary, or 
perhaps purely verbal, to say that these 
are not the play character or the play 
value? I think, no. It is neither arbitrary 
nor verbal. 

If we think again of the play as 
characteristically the kind of thing 
which uses certain materials, namely, 
human actions, physical and psychical, 
in a certain way, we may then say that 
to use them or to react to them in any 
other way is aesthetically or dramati- 
cally wrong, irrelevant, or insufficient. 
Within the context—that is, here, with- 
in the theatre or on the stage—psy- 
chologizing, philosophizing, moralizing, 
demonstrating, etc., are at the best all 
dramatically short. They may be _ per- 
tinent and necessary as supporting acti- 
vities, but as final activities they are 
beside the point, that is, theatrically be- 
side the point. To deal with them or to 
rest in them as though they were the 
point is to misuse or mistake the ma- 
terial. This misuse can happen at either 
end of the theatrical transaction—with 
the author, actor, producer at one end, 
and the spectator at the other—and also 
in the middle somewhere, with the critic. 


The principle here in mind is a gen- 
eral aesthetic principle applying to all 
art in which there is a human content. 
It is the principle—or strictly, one side of 
the principle—of “psychical distance,” 
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first formulated by Edward Bullough 
in 1913. It is roughly that a work 
of art fails as work of art when it en- 
gages the spectator’s real-life interests, 
practical or theoretical, so intimately 
that he gets worked up about them. The 
idea was used in actual criticism long 
before Bullough by Charles Lamb in 
the essay on Restoration drama. 


To go a little further with this ques- 
tion of using and misusing human ma- 
terial in a drama: Granted that any 
human behavior—action, thought, or 
emotion—is proper material for a play, 
there are three ways in which the ma- 
terial may be misused. The writer or 
producer may mismake it; the spectator 
may mis-take it; and the critic may mis- 
judge it. The purported play is then, 
wholly or in part, not a play in the 
aesthetic sense. It fails to be so either 
objectively as a physical object or sub- 
jectively as a psychological experience. 
It becomes something else in the sem- 
blance of or under cover of a play. 
It becomes a social or economic or 
philosophical study, a piece of propa- 
ganda, a sermon, or a bromide. 

But, it may be asked, why not? May 
not this thinking of or dealing with 
other human values in play form be 
good? And, in any case, what harm? 
Surely, we don’t have to have things just 
one way. And who cares, provided the 
thing is interesting, whether it’s all 
play and purely aesthetic or not? 


I agree to all such objections, and if 
my time were longer I should want to 
give full emphasis to them. I believe 
that all human values are interrelated 
and that they determine and nourish 
one another. But also, I believe that the 
fullest realization of basic human values 
is not furthered by confusing them; I 
believe that faith is faith and not knowl- 
edge; that truth is truth and not good; 
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and that aesthetic value is none of these, 
but just itself. 

So to the questions, why not? is it 
not good? and what harm? I answer as 
the questions suggest, certainly it is 
good, and no harm at all—only I want 
to make one reservation. It is this: Let 
us not confound ‘the kinds of good, es- 
pecially if there is danger of missing one 
kind altogether in the confusion. If 
what we have or are given is morally 
good, religiously good, or intellectually 
good, let us not suppose that it is there- 
fore aesthetically good. And if to this 
it be objected again, what harm if we 
do? the answer is, once more, no harm 
at all—unless it makes us miss something 
else which is also important and which 
the kind of thing now in question alone 
can give us—the aesthetic good, the 
play as play. 

The point may be supported by con- 
sidering another kind of art, say sculp- 
ture. Here, let us suppose, there is no 
harm in using a Maillol statuette as a 
doorstop, a paperweight, or even in a 
desperate moment of defense, as a wea- 
pon; no harm at all—unless we come 
somehow to forget that it is a piece of 
sculpture. Then there is much harm 
indeed. 

Is the example, perhaps, farfetched? 
Well then, here are a couple of real 
ones. The wrong which I am talking 
about is Stalin’s wrong when last year 
he removed the head of the Bolstoi the- 
atre for producing an opera which does 
not truthfully “reflect the wealth and 
might of the modern collective farm.’ 
Or it is President Truman’s wrong when 
he denounces a piece of contemporary 
American painting dealing with a fe- 
male circus figure because “I’ve never 
seen a performer who looked like her,”’* 
or on the same work the congressman’s 


1A.P. Press dispatch, April 25, 1951. 
2 A.P. Press report, February, 1947. 
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wrong who said of it that it slanders 
the true character of American woman- 
hood. And it is the wrong of the pro- 
fessor who pronounces on all literature 
that “to his work the author must bring 
an ardent faith in the dignity of man as 
man.”* 

None of these is either right or in- 
nocent. There is much wrong and much 
harm. There is intellectual wrong in 
confusing what is distinct. There is per- 
ceptual wrong in not seeing and hearing 
what is there to be seen and heard. 
And there is aesthetic wrong in missing 
what is qualitatively good. The aesthetic 
is one of the unconditional goods in 
life. The drama is aesthetic. We should 
keep hold of it. And to keep hold of it 
does not mean to let go of anything else. 
We can certainly have social problems, 
moral issues, sermons, and philosophies 
in our plays, and if they are pertinently 
there, we do ourselves as well as the 


3N. C. Starr, The Dynamics of Literature 
(New York, 1945), Pp. 115. 
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plays wrong in not seeing them there. 
But also we do ourselves and the play 
wrong if we do not keep them there, in 
the play. 

In terms of total human value this 
may be much more important than it 
may seem to be. It is not advice to be 
merely playful or formalistic about the 
serious matter which the play may con- 
tain. It is advice, rather, that it is. hu- 
manly good, humanly liberating, some- 
times to see things, even those which 
touch us most deeply in real life, in a 
detached way, just as things which are 
composed and interesting. If we are 
true to it, our drama as well as our 
other arts may sometimes turn our very 
defeats in real life into triumphs. Even 
evil, as in tragedy above all, can be 
made good, not by being solved, but by 
being made interesting rather than by 
being suffered. The play can do it. It 
is a serious obligation to ourselves not 
to be serious in the play. 
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THE CRITIC AS ANALYST: 
BERNARD SHAW AS EXAMPLE” 


E. J. WEST 


The most dogged Shavian researcher 
finds a surprisingly small number of 
serious attempts to estimate or to define 
Bernard Shaw as dramatic critic. Soon 
after Shaw’s death in November of 1950, 
John Gassner delivered a paper for 
the Dramatic Criticism section at the 
New York convention (later published 
in the May, 1951 Theatre Arts) which is 
the most comprehensive, the fairest, the 
sanest assessment yet made of “Shaw as 
Drama Critic.” The title is accurate: the 
emphasis is on the Shavian treatment of 
drama; the paper deals with the whole 
question of Shaw’s Saturday Review 
articles in their immediate setting and 
against their immediate background, 
with the so-called dramatic renascence 
of the Pinero-Jones nineties, with the 
impact of Ibsen, with Shaw’s active cam- 
paigning for the Norwegian and against 
ignorant bardolatry. The keynote is: 
“Shavian criticism was a special phe- 
nomenon of the twentieth century 
aborning in the nineteenth.” In_ brief, 
Gassner deals with the material rather 
than the method of the 151 weekly arti- 
cles Shaw wrote for the Saturday Review 
from January, 1895, to May, 1898. 


FE. J. West is Professor of English at the Uni- 


versity of Colorado. 
*Adapted from a paper read at the AETA 
Convention in Chicago, December 28, 1951. 


Charles I. Glicksberg’s “The Criticism 
of Bernard Shaw” in the January, 1951 
South Atlantic Quarterly was, on the 
other hand, a sort of compendium of 
the puzzle-headedness that has consist- 
ently beset the critics of Shavian crit- 
icism, in its charges against Shaw of 
radical impressionism and at the same 
time of too much attention to specific 
criticism of details. To Glicksberg Shaw, 
“frankly an impressionistic critic,” was 
freed of “finicky problems of aesthetic 
right and wrong” and of the necessity 
of “intellectural consistency”; and_ his 
success was due solely to “a challenging, 
confident manner” of demanding the im- 
possible. Contending that Shaw evaded 
or avoided alike “rules and precedents, 
fixed categories and conventions,” and 
reference to the standards of historical 
criticism, Glicksberg reluctantly admit- 
ted: “Usually the text, the performance, 
the acting, all specifically documented, 
form the basis of his incisive conclusions. 
What counts supremely in his eyes is 
the vitality of a play, its originality and 
depth, the creative power it communi- 
cates.” 

Specific documentation is surely not 
the expected sign of frank impression- 
ism, but even before Shaw turned from 
musical to dramatic criticism, the 
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frankest English impressionist af them 
all, A. B. Walkley, had misunderstood his 
friend’s critical aims. In his Playhouse 
Impressions of 1892, Walkley attacked 
Shaw (under the name of Euthyphro) 
for “persist{ing], where the stage is 
concerned, in crying for the moon,” for 
asking “from the theatre more than the 
theatre can give, and quarrel[ing] with 
the theatre because it is theatrical.” He 
boasted of his own lack of technical 
knowledge of acting. Stealing—as his 
apologia for his determinedly autobi- 
ographical criticism—Anatole France's 
famous “The good critic is he who nar- 
rates the adventures of his soul among 
masterpieces,” Walkley gaily admitted: 
“True, there is a little hitch about the 
‘masterpieces.’ Masterpieces do not en- 
counter the dramatic critic as often as 
might be wished. But that is not my 
fault. I supply the ‘soul’ and the ‘ad- 
ventures’ (or, if you like, ‘misadven- 
tures’). I have executed my share of the 
contract.” 

Amusing as were Walkley’s pastiche 
and prejudice, they did not usually ap- 
peal—as Arnold Bennett (himself a 
dramatic critic during the nineties) 
pointed out in 1923—‘‘to the small world 
whose inhabitants are inspired by genu- 
ine taste and genuine enthusiasm for 
the theatre and genuine knowledge of 
the theatre.” After Walkley’s death, 
Shaw told the publisher Grant Rich- 
ards: “The truth about A. B. W. is that 
he was not a critic at all. He was a 
preacher. His sermonettes were enter- 
taining; but he never could feel that 
English actors and playwrights were 
gentlemen, or the theatre an_ institu- 
tion to be taken seriously.” 

Have we discovered an impasse which 
may account for the failure of most 
commentators properly to assess Shaw 
as critic? Walkley accused Shaw of quar- 
reling with the theatre because it is 
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theatrical. Shaw accused Walkley of not 
taking the theatre seriously, Which ac- 
cepts the theatrical theatre, he who re- 
cords the misadventures of his soul 
amidst what the theatre offers, or he 
who, regardless of what that theatre 
offers, takes it seriously and attempts to 
analyze it in its own theatrical terms? 
What actually has kept the body of 
Shavian criticism (which includes, aside 
from the three volumes of Our Theatres 
in the Nineties, four volumes of col- 
lected musical criticism, the three Major 
Critical Essays: The Sanity of Art, The 
Perfect Wagnerite, and The Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism, and enough uncol- 
lected articles on theatre and drama to 
fill two more volumes)—what has kept 
this criticism alive for over half a cen- 
tury: its wit or its basic soundness of 
critical doctrine? Does one suppose that 
Henry Popkin of Theatre Arts seriously 
considered for a moment the critical 
works of the other “greats” of the nine- 
ties—Walkley, Archer, Clement Scott— 
when in November of 1950 he took, as 
his first choice for a model Theatre 
Library, Shaw’s dramatic criticism? 


The answers to these questions all 
seem obvious. Yet there remain innum- 
erable witnesses to confusion in the com- 
mentators’ repeated claim that Shaw 
was subjective, personal, whimsical, 
exaggerated, moon-chasing, impression- 
istic. There remains his own frequently 
expressed fear that readers from the be- 
ginning missed the sanity, the perfection, 
the quintessence of his critical practice. 
He told Archibald Henderson: “It is a 
common error to mistake a penetrating 
critic for a confirmed cynic. I] owe my 
success as a critic, not to any quality of 
cynicism, but to a searching power of 
analysis.”” In the revealing Self Sketches 
penned in his last years, Shaw recorded 
again how he disliked the adjective 
brilliant so long attached to his name, 
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because “it suggested a glittering super- 
ficiality which I abhorred.” And reflect- 
ing on the readability after sixty years 
of his weekly reviews “on all the fine 
arts in succession,” he concluded that 
his ten years as critic “advanced my 
mental education by compelling me to 
deliver carefully considered judgments, 
and to discriminate between the bril- 
liant talents and technical accomplish- 
ments of the fashionable celebrities 
whose vogue ended with their deaths 
or sooner, and the genius that is not for 
an age but for all time. . . . The critic 
who cannot analyse is easily duped.” In 
1930 Shaw told the Critics Circle of 
London at their annual luncheon that 
all dramatic criticism was always neces- 
sarily bad and then concluded, ironic 
tongue in deadpan cheek, “there is one 
check on the badness of dramatic criti- 
cism and that is the talent of the critic. 
He cannot always help its creeping in 
in spite of himself.” 

In other words, the critic must of 
course be born with certain gifts or 
qualities: critical awareness, critical con- 
science, a sense of equity, real courage. 
To these gifts, Shaw added a special 
combination of self-acquired but intense 
education in the arts, on the one hand, 
with experience and actual practice in 
the separate fields of public speaking, 
literary criticism, art criticism, music 
criticism, playwriting, and actual thea- 
tre rehearsal and direction of his own 
plays. All this added up to real execu- 
tive power, at least as defined by that 
amazingly articulate hero of Cashel By- 
ron’s Profession (telling his fiancée’s 
guests how to act when applying crit- 
ical protest to a man’s beating of a 
woman): “What is it that you need to 
know then, in order to act up to your 
fine ideas? Why, you want to know how 
to hit him, when to hit him, and where 
to hit him; and then you want the nerve 
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to go in and do it.” Shaw developed 
also, to the confusion of contemporary 
and later readers, the deceptive ease of 
the truly trained artist: “Now, nothing 
can be what you might call artistically 
done if it’s done with an effort,” Cashel 
told his hypnotized listeners. “If a thing 
can’t be done light and easy, steady and 
certain, let it not be done at all.” 


Throughout the four volumes of mu- 
sical criticism, one can delightedly 
watch Shaw learning his business of 
knowing how, where, and when to hit, 
and of developing the nerve perpetually 
“to find fault until the limit of attain- 
able perfection is reached.” To Walkley 
this meant crying for the moon and not 
being content with green cheese. But 
one realizes also how Shaw was himself 
preparing the way for his readers to 
overlook his real strength in his real 
ease, and to overlook his knowledge in 
his jaunty kidding of all things, includ- 
ing that knowledge itself. And increas- 
ingly he insisted upon the personal note, 
which has so obviously been mistaken 
for impressionism. Consider such utter- 
ances as these: “It is the capacity for 
making good or bad art a personal mat- 
ter that makes a man a critic.” “When 
my critical mood is at its height, per- 
sonal feeling is not the word: it is pas- 
sion: the passion for artistic perfection 
—for the noblest beauty of sound, 
sight, and action—that rages in me.” 
“The fact is, justice is not the critic’s 
business.” “We cannot get away from 
the critic’s tempers, his impatience, his 
sorenesses, his friendships, his spite, his 
enthusiasms (amatory and other), nay, 
his very politics and religion if they are 
touched by what he criticises. . . . If the 
public were to receive such a self ex- 
hibition by coldly saying, ‘We don’t 
want to know the sort of person you 
are; we want to know whether such a 
work or artist or performance is good 
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or bad,’ then the critic would unan- 
swerably retort, ‘How on earth can you 
tell how much my opinion on that point 
is worth unless you know the sort of 
person I am?’” 

Now when Shaw carried this highly 
personal passion for artistic perfection 
over into the criticism of plays, he was 
told by William Archer that he had “no 
real love of art, no enjoyment of it,” 
but “only a faculty for observing per- 
formances, and an interest in the intel- 
lectual tendency of plays.” This stric- 
ture, as Shaw pointed out, simply meant 
that to Archer, “acting, like scene-paint- 
ing, is merely a means to an end, that 
end being to enable him to make be- 
lieve,” to accept an illusion, whereas to 
himself “the play is only the means, the 
end being the expression of feeling by 
the actor, the poet, the musician.” 
Hence, regardless of its effect upon “the 
verisimilitude of the scene,” Shaw rel- 
ished ‘‘anything that makes the expres- 
sion more vivid, whether it be versifica- 
tion, or an orchestra, or a deliberately 
artificial delivery of the lines.” In other 
words, Shaw would have us value his 
criticism for its concrete analysis of 
actual performance, not for its sheer 
“imaginative quality,” like that of 
Archer. 

“When I devoted myself to the criti- 
cism of music,” he said, “I was com- 
pelled to give close attention to the 
execution of the works performed, be- 
cause, as these were for the most part 
masterpieces of established fame, their 
merit as compositions had been settled 
long ago.” Since the theatres of the 
nineties presented revivals of classics or 
new plays that were “merely reshufflings 
of a tattered and thumbed pack of old 
stage cards,” Shaw felt that dramatic 
critics should be thrown back far more 
than even their musical colleagues “upon 
the criticism of technical execution.” 
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If they were forced to sharpen and an- 
alyze their sense impressions on “com- 
parisons of Paderewski with Stavenha- 
gen and Sapelnikoff, or of Sarasate with 
Isaye and Joachim,” he felt they might 
get rid “of that diffidence and ineffect- 
iveness which paralyses most of our 
dramatic criticism when it has to deal 
with the technical work of the stage.” 
He himself, through temperament and 
training, “could really and objectively 
see the stage,” and “analyse what’ [he] 
saw there,” being himself what he found 
in Hazlitt, John Forster, and George 
Henry Lewes, “a first-rate demonstra- 
tor,” who could “take an actor to pieces 
and put him together again.” So, while 
Archer and Walkley boasted of their 
lack of technical knowledge of acting, 
and of their inability to remember a sin- 
gle concrete detail, Shaw ceaselessly 
compared and contrasted artists in in- 
terpretation and in technique: Shakes- 
peare and Ibsen; Ibsen and Echegaray; 
Madox Brown, Watts, and Leighton; 
Coquelin and John Hare, Weedon 
Grossmith and Joe Jefferson, Janet 
Achurch and Mrs. Pat Campbell; Calvé 
and Olga Nethersole, Ellen Terry and 
Réjane, Duse and Bernhardt. 


Earlier I suggested that it is practical- 
ly impossible to discover any studies 
which attempt to analyze Shaw's meth- 
ods of analytical criticism. This is not 
strictly true. I have myself for several 
years, to date mainly with reference to 
his reviews of Shakespeare in perform- 
ance, been trying to demonstrate that 
“Knowledge of the script and of stage 
methods, real affection for and under- 
standing of the dramatic elements of 
character, dialogue and atmosphere, 


careful and detailed study of the dom- 
inant note established by the produc- 
tion, of the text used, of the various 
aspects of mounting, of the reading and 
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the action of the players: these re- 
mained constants in his criticism of 
Shakespeare on the stage.” And the 
careful reader of Our Theatres in the 
Nineties will soon realize that they re- 
mained constants in all of his dramatic 
criticism, that he applied the same care- 
ful standards of analysis and the same 
perfectionist demands in his criticism 
of Ibsen as in that of Shakespeare, of 
musical farce and pantomime and Adel- 
phi melodrama as in that of Pinero or 
James or Wilde or Jones, of amateur 
actor whether in William Poel’s group 
or the O. U. D. S. or a group of Angli- 
can clerics as in that of the professional, 
whether British or foreign, whether 
tragedienne or music-hall comedian. 


In the course of his 151 Saturday Re- 
view articles, Shaw analyzed—in the 
main in some detail—over 212 produc- 
tions, besides discussing published plays, 
volumes of criticism, and biographies or 
autobiographies of actors, and com- 
menting at length on such varied the- 
atre problems as the social position of 
actors, the censorship, the relationship 
of Church and Stage, municipal thea- 
tres, painters, musicians, poets, and life 
in general. Consider briefly the first fif- 
teen papers as examples of the variety 
of material covered and method applied. 
The first dealt with Sidney Grundy’s 
now-forgotten Slaves of the Ring; com- 
pared it seriously with its original in 
situation, the first act of Wagner’s Tris- 
tan; and added to the analysis of bad 
dramaturgy an equally searching anal- 
ysis of bad acting. The second considered 
literature in the theatre seriously in the 
form of Henry Jame’s Guy Domville 
and Wilde’s An Ideal Husband. The 
third covered Comyns Carr’s ridiculous 
dramatization of King Arthur but found 
virtues in much of the acting and mount- 
ing, if little to praise in the script and 
considerable to damn in the stage man- 
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agement. The fourth coolly considered 
an Independent Theatre production and 
the publication of a non-performable 
(because too censorable) play—in theory 
Shaw was on the side of both, but 
typically, integrity and courage made 
him take both to pieces. The fifth was 
his first full-dress criticism of Shake- 
speare, an amateur production of All’s 
Well: it began with an attack on bad 
reading and proceeded to analyze cut- 
ting, stage business, music, design and 
décor, and acting. The sixth made a 
plea for knighting Henry Irving, sup- 
posedly Shaw’s particular béte noire in 
the theatre. The seventh managed to 
make interesting the production of a 
trifle called A Leader of Men by com- 
paring in detail the acting styles of 
Marion Terry and Alma Murray. The 
eighth contained Shaw’s famous disap- 
proval of Oscar’s Importance as not be- 
ing earnest enough, but he seriously 
studied the acting as stylized acting, and 
added to the review of the produced 
play the only sane contemporary review 
of the overrated Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
on the occasion of the play’s publica- 
tion. The ninth dealt with the censor- 
ship of plays. The tenth, which might be 
called a lecture on taste and technique 
in acting, made important the temporal 
matter of the appearance of Arthur 
Roberts in a musical farce. The eleventh 
took more seriously than it deserved 
Pinero’s The Notorious Ebbsmith as a 
psychological study and a_ sociological 
document. The twelfth soundly trounced 
his beloved friend Grein and the incon- 
sistent policies and practice of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre. The thirteenth most 
knowledgeably reviewed the Théatre de 
’Oeuvre’s production of two Ibsen and 
two Maeterlinck plays with great expli- 
cation and wide-ranging implication. 
The fourteenth approached with calm- 
ness and sanity the attack, on the 
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grounds of indecency, on The Living 
Pictures at the Palace Theatre; and the 
fifteenth offered the first of Shaw’s many 
fine analyses of the question of criticism 
in a review of Archer's Theatrical 
“World” of 1894. 

Anyone who will read these first fif- 
teen articles without prejudice will al- 
ready be willing to discount Shaw's 
unfortunate boomeranging remark (in 
the Apology prefixed to James Hune- 
ker’s misleadingly-titled edition of the 
critical articles of 1906, Dramatic Opin- 
ions and Essays), warning the reader 
against ‘“‘mistak[ing] my journalistic ut- 
terances for final estimates.” He will be 
ready to pay more attention than com- 
mentators usually have to the succeed- 
ing statements: “Pray do not con- 
clude . . . that the things hereinafter 
written were not true, or not the deepest 
and best things I knew how to say... . 
They contain something like a body of 
doctrine, because when I criticised I 
really did know definitely what I 
wanted. Very few journalistic critics 
do. . . . Only the ablest critics believe 
that the theatre is really important: in 
my time none of them would claim for 
it, as I claimed for it, that it is as im- 
portant as the Church was in the Middle 
Ages and much more important than 
the Church was in London during the 
years under review.” 

Shaw was one of the last critics with 
a real ability to understand and analyze 
the basic, primary, and indispensable art 
of the theatre, the art of acting, ‘‘to take 
an actor apart,” even if occasionally he 
didn’t seem to think it necessary to “put 
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him together again.” He was one of the 
last to take the theatre seriously as 
theatre, as one of the humane and fine 
arts. But modern dramatic criticism has 
followed in the main the lines laid down 
by the didactic and self-righteous Archer 
in 1895: “Criticism of music and paint- 
ing is very largely a criticism of tech- 
nique, of execution; criticism of litera- 
ture and the drama is, or ought to be, 
very largely a criticism of life.” Archer 
himself confessed to “an instinctive, un- 
reasoning, unreasoned love for the the- 
atre .. . the place of light and sound, 
of mystery and magic,” and to a “still 
more absorbing passion . . . for high 
thoughts and beautiful words, for things 
delicately seen, and subtly felt, and mar- 
vellously imagined.” He was, like Walk- 
ley, a frank impressionist, detailing the 
adventures of his soul among real or . 
imagined masterpieces. Shaw, not only a 
critic, but a playwright and usually the 
director of his own plays, prided him- 
self, as we have seen, on his “searching 
power of analysis,” and thought it his 
critical duty to examine the execution 
and the technique of the dramatist, the 
director, the designers, the composers, 
the actors. Admitting his personal bias, 
I deny in Bernard Shaw impressionist 
prejudice, quoting him in his own de- 
fense: “You cannot have qualifications 
without experience; and you cannot 
have experience without personal in- 
terest and bias. That may not be an 
ideal arrangement; but it is the way the 
world is built; and we must make the 
best of it.” I submit that he did pretty 
well with it. 
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In a previous article on the art of the 
film,* I suggested that the film should be 
capable of creating for the eye a sort of 
visual poetry, which would be a selec- 
tion of the sight of ordinary men just as 
Wordsworth’s poetry was a selection of 
the speech of ordinary men. I would 
now like to take this conception a little 
further and in a way attempt to sub- 
stantiate it. 

First, let me be quite clear about what 
I mean by poetry. As James Broughton 
has said, to ask for poetry in cinema 
does not mean that one is asking for 
verse plays embalmed in celluloid. The 
search is for the moment of truth, the 
sudden illumination of experience, the 
thrill of discovery of beauty in squalor, 
of the exciting in the ordinary. One 
looks for “a certain colouring of im- 
agination, whereby ordinary things 
should be presented in an unusual as- 
pect.” One looks, too, for that flash upon 

the inward eye which completes the proc- 
ess of transference of emotion from the 
mind of the artist to the mind of the 
spectator. One looks, in fact, not for 
poetry in the film, but for poetry of the 


film. 
It is both fascinating and instructive 


Frederick Aicken, who is a charter member of 
the film society in Larne, N. Ireland, conducts 
a class in film appreciation in night school 
there. 

1“Some Misconceptions of the Film Me 
dium,” Educational Theatre Journal, IV (19532), 
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to read Wordsworth’s Preface to the 

Lyrical Bell-ds as if he were writing in 

terms of the poetry of the film. The 

present state of the film medium and of 

the taste of contemporary film audiences 

fits neatly into our parallel. Those who 
have become accustomed to the gaudi- 
ness of modern films will have to strug- 
gle with feelings of strangeness; they 
will look around for poetry and find 
apparent triviality. Their minds will 
have been overstimulated by “deluges 
of idle and extravagant stories” and bv 
excesses of pretentious and_ pointless 
technical dexterity. The very simplicity 
of the poetry will startle, and its mean- 
ing will be lost by all those who are not 
prepared to look for it. It will be neces- 
sary to “give up much of what is ordi- 
narily enjoyed,” but “other enjoyments, 
of a purer, more lasting, and more ex- 
quisite nature” will surely follow. 


Poetry must inevitably turn inward 
as it becomes more valuable to the hu- 
man spirit. Can the flash of poetry, as 
it is here conceived, illuminate the hu- 
man soul? Can D. W. Griffith's dictum, 
“My job is to make you see,” apply to 
the conflicts within as well as to the tur- 
bulence without? The film must not be 
content to reveal and capture superfi- 
cial beauty; if it has any claims to be 
considered as an art form, it must be 
able to explore the inwardness of things. 


The film camera has for so long been 
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such a toy in the hands of movie direc- 
tors that its unique powers are too often 
overlooked. Not only can it range over 
the vastnesses of time and space, but it 
can draw our attention to the tremen- 
dous trifles by which a man, in his 
unguarded moments, most truthfully re- 
veals his inner self. Notice that it is the 
camera which draws our attention; it is 
not the actor, as it would be upon the 
stage. The camera is—or should be—the 
chief actor in any film, and the eye of the 
camera is the eye of the spectator. If the 
camera does its job imaginatively, we 
begin to look at life around us in a new 
and more vivid way and to see familiar 
people and surroundings as if for the 
first time. 


At the beginning of the film version 
of H. M. Pulham, Esq. a few years ago, 
the searching eve of the camera had es- 
tablished the whole personality and 
background of the hero before we even 
saw his face. A few well-selected scenes 
suggested his addiction to routine—the 
newspaper at the customary position on 
the breakfast table, the egg boiled for 
the exact number of minutes, the hat 
picked up at the precise moment, the 
chauffeur seen waiting as the front door 
opens, the split-second timetable for the 
arrival at the office—each forming a 
swift, sure brushstroke in the painting 
of a portrait. The nervous tapping of a 
finger, the clenching of a fist, the twitch- 
ing of a muscle can tell more than the 
most extravagant gesture, and even in- 
animate objects of special significance 
can make their contribution to our 
knowledge of a person’s character. Thus 
the mysterious Rosebud, the child's 
sleigh in Citizen Kane which provided 
the last piece of the jigsaw personality 
of the central character, completed the 
portrait in the very final shot of the 
film. 
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Moreover, such use of the camera 
need not yield cold, dispassionate char- 
acter analyses. We may be enabled to 
see through the eyes of one of the actors, 
so that we share his feelings as well as 
his sight. We may see his enemy in a 
cold, harsh light and his fiancée in a 
romantic haze; we may share his terror 
when a figure looms large over him or 
his pity when he looks down upon a 
small boy sitting weeping on the side- 
walk of a deserted street. The very posi- 
tion of the camera helps to induce the 
appropriate emotion. The same scene 
of Miss Havisham’s decaying mansion in 
Great Expectations, for example, in- 
spired awe and terror in the boy Pip, 
but a certain disgust in the man, when 
it was seen in a normal perspective. 
Controlled and deliberate distortion can 
tell us as much about the state of mind - 
of a character as about the scene under 
observation. Thus in Citizen Kane the 
different facets of the main portrait not 
only revealed the man but exposed the 
feelings of their authors toward him. 
To his timid, little wife, Kane seemed a 
large, powerful plutocrat living in a 
cavernous palace; to his best friend, he 
was life-size and almost likeable; to his 
enemies, he was alternately vicious and 
cruel, petty and contemptible. 


So far—in our pursuit of the analogy 
with poetry—we have dealt only with 
isolated images and not with their flow, 
with a series of still photographs and 
not with film sequences. Emotional 
temperatures may be heightened by 
blank verse in the theatre, and often, 
very subtly, with verse that is super- 
ficially equivalent to prose. Much of 
The Cocktail Party reads like prose and 
in point of fact, is prose which, now and 
then with no sudden or obvious transi- 
tion, fires into poetry. The listener ex- 
periences an almost inexplicable uplift 
of the spirit without which a work of 
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art is dead and meaningless. Film 
audiences may experience a similar pe- 
culiar exhilaration as the secret recesses 
of their subconscious minds are stirred 
by a visual rhythm. 

The explanation for this mysterious 
stirring may be summarized thus: if an 
emotion gives birth to a certain move- 
ment of rhythm, then by imitation of 
that movement the corresponding emo- 
tion can be called forth. This, of course, 
does not really get to the heart of the 
matter; it merely tells us what we al- 
ready know, that 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea 


moves us whereas “The curfew marks 
the approach of evening and the cattle 
are slowly going home” does not. But 
the crystallization of the idea enables 
the film-maker to make use of a very 
powerful device in the creation of emo- 
tion by film technique—the art of 
editing. 

Just for a moment lay down this 
journal and look around the room. You 
probably did not turn your head 
smoothly as you looked from one object 
to another; it is more likely that you 
looked, say, at the fire, blinked your 
eyes, looked at the picture above the 
hearth, blinked again, looked at the 
bookcase, another blink, and so on. 
This is our normal way of looking at 
things—“the sight of ordinary men”; 
and we keep the unbroken sweep of 
view for taking in the surrounding coun- 
try from a hilltop. Even our memories 
and daydreams are a series of isolated 
scenes which are linked by our minds 
to form a complete picture. Remember 
your last summer holiday? The scenes 
flash one by one on the screen of mem- 
ory—the yellow sand with the wet, 
bedraggled dog; the blue sky with the 
wheeling sea gulls; the girl on the beach; 
then a close-up of your wife or children, 
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or the growing smile on the girl’s face, 
or the dog shaking sand and water all 
over your clothes. There may be at first 
no apparent connection; but that fa- 
miliar psychological phenomenon, the 
association of ideas, will soon take a 
hand in creating a mood or a nostalgic 
story from the isolated snapshots. 

If such scenes are re-created in a cer- 
tain pattern or rhythm, the effect may 
be very remarkable. When you looked 
around the room just now, you were 
probably calm and not particularly up- 
set about anything, and the reproduc- 
tion of such scenes on a movie screen 
would produce no remarkable effect. 
But suppose you were alone in a strange 
candlelit house on a dark night with 
the wind moaning outside the window; 
your glances around the room would 
become progressively more staccato as 
your apprehension grew. A film of these 
scenes—i.e., in the same rhythm—would 
induce the corresponding feeling of 
vague uneasiness in the audience. 

An example will serve not only to 
emphasize the importance of this visual 
rhythm but also to illustrate the dif- 
ference in approach between film and 
theatre. Suppose we wish to describe 
the feelings of a man who is suddenly 
called upon to address a public meet- 
ing. In a play the man’s nervous ges- 
tures and speech would have to be 
exaggerated to portray his emotions. A 
film version could be broken up into 
separate shots like this: a) the chairman 
introducing the speaker; b) a close-up 
of the speaker nervously fingering his 
collar; c) the speaker slowly rising to 

his feet; d) a slightly distorted view of 
the audience from the speaker’s view- 
point, showing a vast, seemingly endless 
sea of faces; e) a close-up of the speaker's 
mouth opening and closing silently; 
f) two women in the audience hiding 
smiles and whispering to each other; 
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g) the speaker's agonized expression and 
blinking eyes; h) a close-up of his hands, 
nervously clenching and _ unclenching; 
i) a door standing invitingly ajar. At 
this point, the entire sequence might be 
repeated, perhaps a little faster, perhaps 
in a different order. The last shot of all 
could be a close-up of the door, with 
the camera tilted to make exit even 
more inviting and inevitable, and a final 
view of the speaker tumbling precipi- 
tously through it. The tempo through- 
out would increase progressively, and 
the acceleration would produce the same 
subconscious nervousness that the 
speaker is supposed to feel. 

The poetry of film may not be pri- 
marily poetry for the ear; but sound, 
too, has a definite contribution to make, 
in the present context. The wide canvas 
of the screen permits the use of an un- 
limited source of background sound 
which can be used to heighten dramatic 
effect. The distant whistle of a train 
breaking in upon a scene of farewell; 
the silence in a room after a murder 
has been committed, and the gradual 
fading-in of distant street sounds (com- 
pare the knocking on the gate in Mac- 
beth); the babble of conversation in a 
room, emphasizing the loneliness of a 
woman seen in close-up; the tinkling of 
a honky-tonk piano—all these can en- 
hance the drama and the poetry without 
overstepping the bounds of realism and 
without recourse to the flood of sac- 
charine music which drenches the aver- 
age sound track. 

Sound, and dialogue in particular, 
should supplement sight in the poetry 
of the screen. One of the reasons that 
some films are doomed from the script 
stage onward is that their writers have 
graduated from radio or the stage and 
therefore think in terms of words rather 
than of pictures. That is why the film 
director is often a more important fac- 
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tor in the evolution of a film than his 
stage counterpart; he must visualize the 
entire film from what are at best hints 
in the script, and must then realize his 
ideas. The ideal film writer is therefore 
the man with a gift for composing vivid 
visual images with the minimum of 
dialogue or commentary. He is more 
likely to have been working as a painter 
or a cameraman or even as a certain 
type of poet or novelist than as a play- 
wright or radio script writer. 


One is not surprised, therefore, to 
find that one of the most notable figures 
in British documentary film-making, the 
late Humphrey Jennings, was originally 
a surrealist painter—and throughout his 
life, although privately, a poet. His un- 
published poems, all visual in character, 
read like outlines for film scripts and 
are filled with similes which someone 
has described as “inspired incongruities” 
and which also characterize his films. 
Listen to Britain is a perfect poem of 
sight and sound. With no dialogue and 
little music, but with full use of the as- 
sociation of ideas, Jennings takes his 
camera and microphone through an ap- 
parently haphazard variety of scenes 
and incidents of wartime Britain and 
succeeds in producing a finished mosaic 
which conveys the feeling and atmos- 
phere of the time more potently than 
any other film I have seen. But it is 
highly probable that his technique de- 
mands an audience which already knows 
something of that feeling and that at- 
mosphere; Jennings, in fact, merely 
awakens dormant emotions—emotions 
which are then “recollected in tran- 
quillity.” It is possible that an audience 
which has never experienced the emo- 
tions may therefore appreciate the film 
only intellectually. 

Jennings, it will be noticed, made his 
poems into pictures (and, indeed, his 
pictures into poems). He did not add 
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the poems to the pictures in the form 
of superfluous commentary. Before the 
last war there were experiments in the 
documentary field on the functton of 
the spoken commentary and its contri- 
bution toward the artistic whole of the 
film. Two of these films, one British, 
one American, form an interesting con- 
trast. The British film, Night Mail, has 
a commentary written by W. H. Auden 
which admirably captures the nervous 
rhythm of an express train. But the 
mental pictures it conjures up are suf- 
ficiently vivid to have a life of their 
own, and therefore tend to distract 
from the film picture. The commentary 
weakens rather than adds to the effect 
of the film. On the other hand _ the 
American The River employs verse 
which, though merely melodious by it- 
self, forms a most effective accompani- 
ment to the visual side of the film. 
Sight and sound fuse together into a 
screen poem. 

The secret is obvious. One of the films 
overstates, the other leaves scope for 
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our imaginations. The most memorable 
moments in the cinema defeat complete 
analysis because they all possess this 
personal emotional factor which poetry 
demands. Think of Grapes of Wrath 
when the mother looks for the last time 
on a few tawdry personal belongings; a 
few scenes of these trifles—the woman’s 
tear-damp face, a tinny, sentimental 
tune on a distant accordion—and we 
share the heartbreak of a woman leav- 
ing the home where her family grew 
up. Or think of The Best Years of Our 
Lives: an ex-pilot sits in a derelict 
bomber, the camera tilts slightly, music 
swells up, and we are with the pilot on 
a flight of memory back to the intoxi- 
cating days of the war. 

Camera work, sound, and dialogue— 
in that order—must stimulate, not 
deaden, the imagination; and the eye of 
the camera must be allowed to open the 
mind’s eye. Sainte-Beuve’s remark on 
poetry must apply also to the poetry of 
the film: “la poésie ne consiste pas a 
tout dire mais a tout faire réver.” 
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A REPORT ON THE 
NATIONAL THEATRE IN FRANCE” 


HUBERT C. HEFFNER 


Students of the French theatre and its 
drama are aware, of course, that France 
has a long and continuous dramatic 
tradition. Such an awareness can be 
attained from a study of the theatre 
records and a reading of the plays; but 
only a residence of some duration in 
France and an acquaintance with French 
people will fully reveal the strength of 
that dramatic tradition today and the 
pride which the French take in it. This 
French cultural tradition is highly com- 
plex, made up by the whole corpus of 
their literature and their art—of which 
the theatre and drama are highly sig- 
nificant elements. Every Frenchman is 
to some degree shaped by this tradition 
and ‘partakes of this heritage. If one is 
to understand why the French people 
tax themselves to maintain a national 
theatre and why they have been con- 
cerned since the close of the war to 
decentralize that theatre and spread its 
influence throughout the nation, then 
one must gain some degree of compre- 
hension of this heritage, whose full un- 
derstanding would require long years of 
study. In this report I will attempt to 
place the French national theatre within 
the perspective of this French cultural 
Hubert C. Heffner, a past-president of AETA, 
is Executive Head of the Department of Speech 
and Drama at Stanford University. 


*First presented at the 1951 AETA Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 


tradition by concentrating briefly upon 
a few aspects of the dramatic heritage, 
later turning to an account of more 
recent developments. 


I 


The French dramatic heritage is an 
ancient and a continuous one, stretching 
directly from the seventeenth century— 
and indirectly, since French writers 
have looked upon their drama as the 
major classical continuation of the 
Greek and Roman drama, from the fifth 
century before Christ. Certainly it has 
had an unbroken continuity since the 
seventeenth century and, in some re- 
spects, since the Middle Ages. Out of it 
have come and to it have contributed 
France’s great playwrights and great 
plays: Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Mari- 
vaux, Hugo, Rostand; The Cid, Phae- 
dra, Tartuffe, The Game of Love and 
Chance, Hernani, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
to name only a few of these in chrono- 
logical order. With all of its emphasis 
upon the ancient classical tradition and 
with all of its borrowings from Greece 
and Rome, the drama which makes up 
this great tradition grew directly out of 
the life of the period which gave it 
birth, and the continuity of that tradi- 
tion is rooted in the continuity of 
French life. France has, therefore, pro- 
duced a significant interpretation of life 
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as perceptive Frenchmen of genius have 
seen it from age to age. This acceptance 
of the drama as a way of explaining 
life, a way of giving meaning to life, 
and this continuity of dramatic tradi- 
tion give a stability to the French the- 
atre unknown in America. 

This French dramatic tradition be- 
gins to become operative upon the 
French child at an early age in the 
school. Much of his mastery of the art 
of reading with understanding is based 
upon texts taken from the great French 
plays. He reads these great passages and 
great speeches, enjoys them, analyzes 
them, commits them to memory, recites 
them; and imperceptibly they become 
part of his way of thinking and feeling. 
His training in this tradition does not 
end with his elementary schooling. In 
the Lycée and in the University he reads 
these plays more perceptively and more 
interpretatively than before, studies 
their authors, analyzes the ideas in their 
works, and examines critically the struc- 
ture of the plays themselves. He reads 
these plays not merely as school exer- 
cises and assignments but as explora- 
tions of life’s meanings, of man’s place 
in the universe and in society, as asser- 
tions of moral and social order, and as 
interpretations of that order. From these 
he learns in part that meaning of life 
which he accepts and lives by. He learns 
through the writers of tragedy to com- 
prehend man’s nobility against a back- 
ground of or in terms of life’s meaning. 
From the writers of comedy he learns 
which aspects of man and society French 
writers have perceived to be a deviant 
from the accepted norm and_ hence 
ludicrous. In terms of this ludicrousness 
in human character and human action 
he imperceptibly builds his own com- 
prehension and hence his own action. 
There are, of course, widely divergent 
interpretations of all of these matters 
among the great writers and artists and 
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those interpretations naturally grow and 
change with the ages; nevertheless, 
French culture has a homogeneity and 
unity that is much more marked than, 
say, that of England or Germany. 

Georg Duhmel, in his Défense des let- 
tres (Paris, 1936, pp. 280-281), clarifies 
this tradition further in the following 
statement: 


About the year 1548 France decided to em- 
bark on a great work and to spend centuries on 
it. All Frenchmen who have been associated 
with it, have been conscious of their part in the 
great undertaking and have accepted the high 
degree of discipline which was necessary for so 
majestic a task. 

What was this work that was to be under- 
taken by the whole people? What is this monu- 
ment which French literature has set out to 
build? The reply can be given at once. It is a 
portrait of Man. 

French literature has worked untiringly at 
its task which is nothing less than a full-length 
portrait of man: the Individual man and the 
Social man, the Inner man and the Outer man, 
the Visible and the Invisible man, the Subjec- 
tive and the Objective man. 


One of the greatest instruments in this 
“great undertaking” was the drama; 
indeed, is the theatre and the drama, for 
the undertaking continues to this day. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that every 
educated Frenchman and even every 
partially educated citizen of France has 
an amazing knowledge of the drama of 
his nation. 

This participation in the total cul- 
tural tradition of France is the major 
cohesive factor in the life of the modern 
French nation. The French people are 
strongly conscious of this binding tie 
and thus place emphasis in their conver- 
sation upon France’s ancient and con- 
tinued glory in art, architecture, music, 
literature, drama, and theatre. Ameri- 
cans strongly suspicious of tradition and 


1 Quoted from Martin Turnell, The Classi- 
cal Moment (London: Hamish Hamilton, 
c1947), one of the most significant interpreta- 
tions of seventeenth-century French drama thus 
far written. 
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the traditional are apt to misunderstand 
such conversations and to ascribe them 
to over-compensation for a realization 
of present-day France’s weak political 
structure and inferior position among 
major world powers. Such realizations, 
it is true, probably do tend to cause 
heavy emphasis to be placed upon this 
ancient cultural heritage; but, if one 
sees that explanation as the sole reason 
for this emphasis, one is apt to overlook 
the fact that a nation is capable of func- 
tioning powerfully as a people even with 
a weak and divided political system, 
provided it is tightly bound together 
culturally. 

Let us examine somewhat further, 
again with the aid of Turnell, this 
cultural tradition in the drama. For this 
purpose a major aspect of seventeenth- 
century French drama and literature is 
significant. The art of that century is 
important and is here chosen not alone 
because it produced France's greatest 
drama, but also because its concerns in 
many ways parallel those of today. So- 
ciety and thought in that age were or- 
ganized in a highly authoritarian man- 
ner under an absolute monarch, Louis 
XIII, and especially Louis XIV, Le Roi 
Soleil. Many Frenchmen today, even 
many who are not communists, are look- 
ing toward a somewhat similar totali- 
tarian organization, without the mon- 
arch of course, for answers to. problems 
in social organization and_ individual 
conduct. Today the great problem once 
again in French drama is the problem 
of reasonable man _ versus instinctive 
man. French writers of the seventeenth 
century chose to concentrate almost ex- 
clusively on this very aspect of human 
nature, or, as they expressed it, the 
conflict between reason and_ passion. 
According to Turnell, Pascal summed 
up the conflict as follows: 


The internal war of reason against the pas- 
sions has divided those who desire peace into 
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two sects. The first would like to renounce their 
passions, and become gods; the others would 
like to renounce reason, and become brute 
beasts (Des Barreaux). But neither can do as 
they wish, and reason still remains to condemn 
the vileness and injustice of the passions and to 
trouble the repose of those who abandon them- 
selves to them; the passions always remain alive 
in those who try to get rid of them.? 


As Turnell explains, this theory held 
that man was endowed with both “rea- 
son” and “passion,” with the two in 
eternal conflict. A perfect equilibrium 
was impossible and contrary to nature. 
Neither reason nor passion alone is suf- 
ficient to produce the good life, for man 
at the mercy of his passions falls into 
anarchy and man who tries to eliminate 
passion entirely falls into sterility. A 
perfect balance between the two, even 
if possible, is equally unacceptable, for 
it would produce weariness, gloom, sad- 
ness, fretfulness, and vexation. The only 
possible and healthy condition is a 
regulated tug-of-war. This regulated 
tug-of-war is the great theme of the 
imaginative writers of the age, of Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Moliére. It is in no 
sense an artificial conflict. As Turnell 
says: ““The writers are haunted by fear 
of a concrete threat to society, by fear 
that it may suddenly be swept away by 
the excesses of passion; and it was be- 
cause Racine seemed to his contempo- 
raries, as indeed he was, a reckless cham- 
pion of the primacy of passion that 
his work caused such scandal.’ French 
writers and dramatists are today haunted 
by a very similar threat and are conse- 
quently concerned with somewhat sim- 
ilar dissections and interpretations of 
human character. 


II 
Though the French, from beginning 
students to illustrious scholars, are en- 
gaged in the study of their dramatic 


2 Ibid., p. 15. 
3 Ibid., p. 15. 
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heritage, it is by no means a mere aca- 
demic affair, a mere matter of text-book 
study to be gladly discarded once school 
days are over. It is a living tradition 
presented day after day in the subsi- 
dized, tax-supported theatres, and in the 
private-enterprise ventures. This point 
is important and should be clearly un- 
derstood: France has both a subsidized 
national theatre and a private-enterprise 
theatre financed and operated much in 
the manner of our “Broadway theatre.” 
The subsidized, national theatre is an 
ancient and honorable institution, a 
traditional institution in the French 
cultural system. 

Prior to the late seventeenth century 
the French theatre was aided financially 
by more or less regular grants from the 
King’s coffers to several officially-recog- 
nized companies playing in Paris. In 
1680 Louis XIV created the Comédie 
Francaise by combining the two major 
theatrical troupes then playing in Paris 
and gave this officially recognized com- 
pany a complete monopoly over the 
legitimate drama. That establishment, 
made up in part of Moliére’s old com- 
panions and fellow-players, has remained 
to this day France’s major theatre, and, 
except for a brief period during the 
Revolution, has a continuous record of 
performances. A second national theatre, 
Théatre Rovale de l’Odéon, known 
until 1946 as the Odéon, was founded 
by Picard in 1816, though it did not 
become a home of classical drama until 
1829. In 1946 these two theatres were 
combined under the general title of the 
Comédie Francaise, with the older the- 
atre denominated the Salle Richelieu 
and the Odéon renamed the Salle Lux- 
embourg. For performances of musical 
drama the Académie Royale des Opéras 
was inaugurated in 1671 and has con- 
tinued to the present as a national in- 
stitution. The fourth national French 
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theatre, the Opéra Comique, known also 
as the Salle Favart, had its origins and 
early development under the auspices of 
itinerant players at the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Paris fairs. In 1762 the Opéra 
Comique of the fairs was fused with the 
Théatre Italian to create the present- 
day Opéra Comique. In 1939 the opera- 
tion of the Opéra and the Opéra Com- 
ique were placed by decree under single 
management. Yet a fifth national the- 
atre, the Palais de Chaillot, a kind of 
national people’s theatre, estab- 
lished shortly before the outbreak of 
war. 

Thus France has in Paris, her national 
capital, five subsidized theatres charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
and keeping alive her great dramatic 
heritage. These are highly prized cul- 
tural and educational institutions main- 
tained by the taxpayers’ francs. Any 
attempt to curtail or suppress them, 
especially the first four, would cause a 
national protest that would probably 
sweep from power any government so 
rash as to take such action. I have 
called them educational institutions 
and they are so regarded in France. 
Any student can upon the presentation 
of his student card purchase a ticket for 
a performance at either house of the 
Comédie Frangaise for a very few francs. 
Students regularly take advantage of 
these opportunities in Paris and, since 
the war, in the provinces as well. These 
students in the theatres follow with 
understanding attention the perform- 
ances of the great plays of their heritage. 
They watch with keen and intelligent 
interest the interpretation of every line, 
compare the present production with 
such other productions as they may have 
witnessed, and agree or disagree with 
the meaning of the character which the 
actor gives to his role. The schoolboy 
not only studies these plays in class; he 
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goes to the theatre to see them per- 
formed by great artists time and time 
again. The adults likewise return to 
the theatre regularly to see performances 
of well-known favorites, to compare 
actors and productions, and to discuss 
once again their own understanding of 
these well-loved pieces. The theatre of 
France is truly an institution for adult 
education. It remains, despite motion 
pictures, a major form of French recre- 
ation. 

Contrast our situation in these United 
States. What has our national capital 
to offer in the way of a nationally sup- 
ported professional theatre? Where in 
this great country have we a theatre of 
high professional caliber dedicated to 
the maintenance and perpetuation of 
our dramatic heritage? Where can our 
students and our citizens see great plays 
performed regularly by outstanding 
actors? Indeed, what comparable dra- 
matic tradition interpretative of our 
American way of life have we? 


Ill 


By a decree of August 18, 1945, the 
French nation fully and legally recog- 
nized what it had tacitly accepted for 
many generations, the educational obli- 
gations of its theatre; and placed the 
national direction of that theatre in the 
hands of La Direction des spectacles et 
de la musique, making it a subdivision 
(or Bureau) in the Division of Beaux 
Arts in the Ministry of Education. The 
decree defines the powers and duties of 
La Direction des spectacles et de la 
musique: 


La Direction des spectacles et de la musique 
has within its province all questions relative to 
dramatic and musical art; to instruction in 
those two arts; the administration of the na- 
tional theatres; the decentralization of theatre 
and music; the regulation of the profession of 
theatre and of music; the regulation of instruc- 
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tion in music; and the safeguarding of literary 
and artistic proprieties.+ 


As can plainly be seen, this decree gives 
La Direction des spectacles et de la 
musique, which will henceforth be called 
in this essay the Bureau, broad and im- 
portant powers. The present Director 
of the Bureau is M. Jacques Jaujard, 
and the Assistant Director, specifically 
concerned with theatre, is Mlle. Jeanne 
Laurent. This Bureau is in charge of 
the five national theatres located in 
Paris, mentioned briefly above. But its 
functions and responsibilities go far be- 
yond the mere administration, complex 
as it is, of these five Paris theatres. This 
Bureau is responsible for the national 
preservation and encouragement of 
theatre and music throughout France 
and is specifically charged with the duty 
of decentralizing these arts so that every 
French citizen can have proper access 
to his national heritage. Mlle. Laurent 
explains as follows the concept back of 
the establishment of this Bureau: 

The theatre having a capital importance in 
the formation of the taste of a nation, the State 
wished, in that period of crisis [just after the 
liberation], to protect it against those factions 
which tend in their own aggrandisement to 
degrade theatre and drama and even to destroy 
these, especially by buying up theatres and 
transferring these into cinemas, which then 
lend themselves more easily to exploitation. 
The Legislature was concerned also with the 
danger to the national culture which could 
result from monopoly.control of a large number 
of theatres, thereby placing theatre and drama 
under the control of a single man or a single 
group. The rich diversity of genres and of types 
of plays and the free expression of opinions 


4 Translated from Mlle. Jeanne Laurent, 
“La Direction des spectacles et de la musique,” 
Cahiers Frangais d’Information, No. 135 (July 1, 
1949), p. 4. This entire article by the “Sous- 
Directeur des Spectacles et de la Musique,” 
published in this official “La Documentation 
Francaise,” is in explanation of the organization 
and operation of this Bureau. 

5 Mlle. Laurent made available to me the 
records and guidance of her Bureau in my 
study of the French theatre and I take this 
opportunity of expressing my indebtedness and 
my gratitude to her. 
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would certainly suffer under such monopoly 
control. Moreover, the high mission of theatre 
makes it essential to obtain assurance that the 
directors offer guarantees as to moral character 
and professional competency. Finally, it ap- 
peared necessary to protect the theatre against 
the avalanche of leases and subleases which 
marked the exploitation of existing theatre 
buildings to the profit of particular interests 
entirely foreign to the theatrical profession.® 


One of the first undertakings under this 
new decree was the preparation of a 
law to protect France’s existing theatre 
buildings. This law makes it illegal 
to rent or sell any theatre, public or 
private, existing in France for any 
purpose other than the presentation of 
legitimate and musical productions. 
France thereby stopped the conversion 
of theatres into cinemas, radio theatres, 
and television theatres. 

But the Bureau moved on many fronts 
at once. One of its most immediate 
tasks was the decentralization of the 
French theatre so that citizens in the 
provinces of France would have access 
to their dramatic heritage. This decen- 
tralization was accomplished by the 
establishment of provincial theatre- 
centers and the assignment of circuits 
to each of these provincial centers. 
There are now four of these Dramatic 
Centers: Le Grenier de Toulouse, Cen- 
tre Dramatique de l'Est (at Colmar), 
La Comédie de Saint-Etienne, and Cen- 
tre Dramatique de l'Ouest (at Rennes). 
Each of these Centers was built upon 
existing theatre interests and established 
by theatre artists of its particular region. 
The purpose and obligations of each of 
these Centers is well stated in an official 
mimeographed document, entitled “Les 
Centres Dramatiques,” furnished me by 
Mile. Laurent. The opening paragraph 
of that document in translation is as 
follows: 


6“La Direction des spectacles et de la 
musique,” p. 5. This is a literal translation of 
Mile. Laurent’s statement. 
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The Dramatic Centers consist of troupes of 
professional actors charged with contributing to 
the national education in the Departments. 
Their chief mission is the presentation of the 
works of the classical repertory. They are also. 
to participate, on the other hand, in the en- 
richment of the national dramatic patrimony in 
creating and presenting plays capable of mov- 
ing the public in their respective regions. 
Then follows, in a paragraph to itself, 
this significant statement: “Integrated in 
the provincial life, the Dramatic Cen- 
ters are obligated to play an important 
role in the literary and artistic enrich- 
ment of the Departments.” 

Le Grenier de Toulouse, founded and 
directed by Maurice Sarrazin, is the 
oldest and one of the most successful 
of the Dramatic Center troupes. It was 
officially founded on March 18, 1945. 
Last year, when the late Louis Jouvet 
brought his troupe to the United States, 
Le Grenier de Toulouse moved into 
Jouvet’s Théatre Athénée and presented 
during a_highly-successful three-weeks 
period The Parliament of Women by 
Aristophanes and The Roguertes of 
Scapin and The Stratagems of Love by 
Moliére. The troupe is composed ex- 
clusively of actors and technicians from 
the Toulouse area. Originally it was or- 
ganized as a Little or Community The- 
atre. At the Annual Competitions of 
Young Companies in Paris in 1946 the 
company was so impressive that the 
national Bureau immediately instituted 
proceedings with the City of Toulouse 
and the Department of Haute-Garenne 
to establish it as the Dramatic Center of 
the southwest. Up to February 22, 1951, 
La Grenier de Toulouse has played in 
over a hundred towns and cities and 
now plays a regular circuit within its 
territory. Shortly after this Center was 
established, the projected Centre du 
Nord had to be abandoned and La 
Grenier took over that territory as well. 
Up to February of 1951 the troupe had 
produced thirty different plays, including 
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plays by Chekhov, Aristophanes, Shake- 
speare, Plautus, Gogol, Poussin, and 
Hemingway, as well as plays by the 
standard French dramatists. In May of 
1950, this Center effected an exchange 
with the Centre de l'Est, playing a cir- 
cuit in Alsace, while the Centre de I’Est 
played Grenier’s southwestern circuit. 
‘The group has also made tours to North 
Africa, Tunisia, Algiers, and Morocco. 
It is gradually becoming recognized as 
one of the best theatre companies of 
France and has already won a sure place 
for itself within its province. 

The Centre Dramatique de l'Est is 
somewhat differently organized. Though 
its headquarters are at Colmar, it is 
actually an intercommunity troupe, be- 
longing as much to Haguenau, Metz, 
Mulhouse, and Strasbourg, as to Colmar. 
These players cover a circuit within 
Alsace and the eastern sector of France. 
In the season of 1950-51 they gave 166 
performances forty-two different 
towns and cities within their circuit and 
also played in Paris and the southwest. 
During that season they gave a total of 
218 performances. They have in their 
repertory of plays produced twenty-four 
classical plays, seventeen modern plays, 
and nine new plays not before pro- 
duced. In addition to the standard 
French classics and modern plays, they 
have presented plays bv Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Ibsen, Chekhov, Pirandello, Dos- 
toievski, and R. C. Sherriff. They too 
have been successful with Parisian audi- 
ences. This troupe was installed as a 
Center on January 11, 1947. Their di- 
rector is Andre Clavé. 


The third Center, known as La Com- 
édie de Saint-Etienne, was esatblished 
through an agreement negotiated be- 
tween the Bureau, the municipal govern- 
ment of Saint-Etienne, and the Depart- 
mental government of the Loire and 
also of the Haute-Loire. The troupe be- 
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gan its activities late in 1948. Up to 
last February it had a repertory of 
twenty-five plays. Its director is Jean 
Dasté. The Director of the School of 
Mines placed a large barn at the dispo- 
sition of the company and here they 
build their scenery, rehearse their plays, 
hold their company meetings, conduct 
their office business, and carry on all 
other affairs pertaining to their work. 
This company has made many contacts 
with youth groups, community organi- 
zations, and schools, playing under the 
sponsorship of the various groups in dif- 
ferent communities. During the spring 
and summer they play to large audiences 
in an outdoor theatre in Saint-Etienne. 
They also play in several indoor thea- 
tres in that city. Their circuit takes 
them to most of the main towns and 
cities in the Department of the Loire 
and the Haute-Loire. 

The fourth Center, Centre Drama- 
tique de l'Ouest, the Dramatic Center of 
the West, gave its first performance on 
December 13, 1949 in the Grand Théa- 
tre of Rennes, in which city it has its 
headquarters. Again, an agreement was 
entered into between the Bureau, the 
municipal government of Rennes, and 
the various departmental governments 
in the western portion of France for 
the establishment of this Center. Its di- 
rector is Hubert Gignoux. Within nine 
months after its establishment, this 
company had given 134 performances 
in fifty-three different towns and cities 
in the west of France. In addition to 
performances, the group sponsors lec- 
tures and conferences for the public on 
various theatre subjects. The director 
himself is a well-known and popular 
lecturer; and Louis Jouvet and other 
famous theatre people in the sector have 
appeared from time to time. 


Each of these companies in the four 
Centers receives a modest though very 
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helpful subsidy from the State through 
the Bureau. Each also receives financial 
and other assistance from the munici- 
pal and departmental governments. 
Through this effort at decentralization 
France is attempting to take her theatre 
and her great dramatic tradition to all 
of her citizens. There is much more of 
interest about the work of these Centers, 
and that work merits treatment at full 
length; but such a discussion cannot be 
encompassed within the length of this 
article if space is to be left for treatment 
of other activities of the Bureau. 

Yet another aspect of the work of 
the Bureau is its encouragement of new 
playwrights. To do this it has formed a 
Commission of leading playwrights and 
producers. Among those who are serving 
or who have served on this Commission 
are Jean Anouilh, Paul Abram, Gaston 
Baty, Albert Camus, Charles Dullin, and 
other outstanding dramatists and pro- 
ducers. When a young playwright has 
a promising play, this Commission reads 
it, confers with the author on it, makes 
suggestions concerning revisions, and 
aids him in finding a producer. Usually 
a word of recommendation from one or 
more of these leading dramatists is suf- 
ficient to assure the new author of a pro- 
duction. Among the new playwrights 
encouraged and the plays produced un- 
der this program are Emmanuel Robles’ 
Monteserrat, Denis Marion, Le Juge de 
Malte, Gabriel Arout’s 
V’'Ecume de la Mer, Julien Gracq's Le 
Roi Pecheur, André Lem’s Le Premier 
Jour, and Jean Mogin’s A Chacun selon 
sa Faim. 

In a somewhat different way the 
Bureau has undertaken also the encour- 
agement of young composers. A music 
committee is constantly examining and 
sifting the works of these. When the 
committee finds a musician who is fully 
competent, the Bureau then gives him 
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a direct commission to compose an op- 
era or ballet to be performed at the 
Opéra or the Opéra Comique. Among 
the works thus far produced through 
this direct commissioning of composers, 
I will mention four: Henri Rabaud’s 
Martine, produced at Strasbourg in 
1947; Marcel Delonnoy’s Puck, produced 
in 1949; Claude Arieu’s Noé, also pro- 
duced in 1949; and Jean Francaix’ La 
Main de Gloire, produced in 1950. I 
need not emphasize the great signifi- 
cance of this kind of encouragement to 
young authors and composers. It may 
well be a major instrument in giving 
France a new dramatic literature. 


IV 

In all of this emphasis upon the pro- 
fessional theatre the Bureau has not 
forgotten the amateur and the nonpro- 
fessional. In 1946 this body established 
an Annual Competition of Young Com- 
panies in Paris to encourage the non- 
professional companies in Paris and in 
the provinces to pursue their work and 
to elevate their standards. At first the 
Bureau and the judges were submerged 
by a flood of competing companies from 
all over France. Now, the companies 
that come to Paris in June are selected 
through the assistance of the Centers 
from a series of competitions. Companies 
thus selected come to Paris and compete 
with each other during the first ten 
days of June. From the competitions 
are selected-ten of the best companies 
for the final competitions. These ten 
give their performances before the pub- 
lic and the judges at the Théatre Atelier. 
They are competing for the distinction 
that this gives them, as well as for the 
various financial awards given by the 
Bureau and by newspapers. The award 
is in the nature of a stipend to the com- 
pany to assist it with its work. Many 
young artists have been launched upon 
careers through these competitions. 
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They are carefully watched by pro- 
ducers and company managers. 

The Bureau has devoted considerable 
time and attention to the education of 
theatrical and musical artists, to the 
launching of these artists after they are 
trained upon careers, and to the en- 
couragement of them in their careers. 
It has tried to establish conditions that 
would permit these young artists to earn 
a living while practicing their art, and 
toward this end it has encouraged and 
worked toward the education of the 
public in theatre and in music. The 
Bureau has taken a considerable interest 
in teaching methods in the arts; it has 
arranged conferences for dramatic and 
music critics; it has encouraged the in- 
ternational exchange of scripts and 
scores; it has devoted effort toward the 
regularizing of theatre business; it has 
participated regularly in the annual con- 
ferences of the International Theatre 
Institute. Its total list of activities is 
too lengthy to enumerate here. 


The question as to the effect of this 
tax-supported effort on private theatrical 
enterprise naturally arises. It is a dif- 
ficult question to answer. Various di- 
rectors and various producers in the 
private-enterprise theatres of Paris will 


' give divergent answers to it. There are 


some prominent private producers who 
are not in sympathy or, at least, not in 
full sympathy with the whole State 
program. Yet some of these same private 
producers will say that private theatrical 
activities have increased in Paris since 
the liberation. These private Parisian 
producers did approximately twice as 
many shows last year as the Broadway 
producers did in the season of 1950-51. 
Many of these French producers, prob- 
ably an overwhelming majority, are 
co-operating directly with the Bureau 
in its undertakings. One point they seem 
to agree on: the activities of the Dra- 
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matic Centers are bringing audiences 
back into the provincial theatres, cre- 
ating new audiences, and thus helping 
to revive touring in France. 


V 


The national theatre in France gives 
a stability and a continuity to the 
French theatre as a whole that is un- 
known in this country. The Comédie 
Frangaise, despite its faults, does with 
its excellent company and its splendid 
productions set a standard of taste and 
artistry that elevates all theatrical en- 
terprise. It not only sets a goal to aim 
at, a goal sometimes surpassed by cer- 
tain private productions, but it also 
establishes a level of artistry below 
which the private productions dare not 
fall. In general, French acting, it seems 
to me, is somewhat superior to American . 
acting, though we do have from time to 
time individual performances that can 
equal, sometimes surpass, any perform- 
ance one is likely to see on the Parisian 
stage. Of course we have nothing like 
the ensemble acting that is to ,be 
found at the Comédie Francaise. On 
the other hand, it is not difficult to sur- 
pass the quality of performance usually 
seen at the Opéra; while the productions 
at the Opéra Comique are usually on 
a much higher level. Certain French 
productions, notably those at the Com- 
édie Francaise and those of the late 
Louis Jouvet, are splendidly staged; 
but French stage production in general 
is considerably below American stand- 
ards. Their lighting is often atrocious 
and some of the scenery to be seen in 
certain of the productions of last season 
must have been carried over from the 
last century. Their costuming, as one 
would expect, is splendid. According 
to producers, the great need in the 
French theatre today is for new plays; 
but that is the desperate cry that is 
heard in every European country. If we 
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may judge from the number of Ameri- 
can adaptations of French plays cur- 
rent on Broadway since the war, we too 
have felt that need, perhaps as acutely 
as have the French. Fortunately for 
them they have a great dramatic litera- 
ture which their public demands to see 
upon the stage again and again, year 
after year. Thus their theatre, though 
beset by some of the same problems 
that we face in this country, cannot be 
called a “Fabulous Invalid.” 

One of the common problems faced 
by both the Paris and the Broadway 
theatre is that of inflated production 
costs. Though production costs have 
advanced in Paris since the close of the 
war, there is there nothing like the 
outrageous inflation that marks New 
York production today. It is still possi- 
ble to do a very adequate production 
of a one-set, small-cast show in Paris 
for five hundred thousand francs, or 
about $1500. Young actors of experience 
get a salary of twelve hundred francs 
per day (the franc is officially worth 
three hundred and fifty to the dollar) 
or in some cases per performance. That 
is a salary of about $3.70 per perform- 
ance for competent young actors. If 
the play is a success, they may play as 
many as seven evening and two after- 
noon performances each week, or a total 
of nine performances per week. This 
success would represent a weekly salary 
of eight thousand and four hundred 
francs, equivalent to $33.30, or a month- 
ly salary of forty-three thousand and two 
hundred francs, equivalent to $133.20. 

Do not be misled by the comparison 
of francs and dollars and by the com- 
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parison of our salary scale with that of 
France. A salary of forty thousand francs 
per month is (or was last year) a very 
good salary in Paris. A star or leading 
player may receive as much as twenty 
thousand francs per performance. Some 
of the great stars receive this sum and 
more, plus a share in the profits of the 
show. Theatrical admissions are on 
much the same level. Top price for the 
best seats for most good shows is six 
hundred francs, or about $1.85. A few 
shows, especially musical shows and per- 
formances at the Opéra, go to a top of 
seven hundred and fifty francs; but you 
can secure excellent seats, if you buy 
well in advance, for any show or opera 
for from two to three hundred francs— 
that is, for less than a dollar. These 
prices seem extremely reasonable to us, 
but I must remind you again that they 
are not so reasonable to the average 
Frenchman receiving an average salary. 
One of the concerns of the Bureau is to 
keep production costs and_ therefore 
admission prices down in order that 
citizens of low incomes will not be de- 
prived of attendance at the theatre. 

To conclude: France holds her thea- 
tre in high esteem; it is recognized and 
maintained as a national cultural and 
educational institution. As such it is in 
part paid for by the taxpayer and is 
widely cherished by citizens in general. 
They do not measure that ‘institution 
merely by the number of francs that it 
takes in at the box-office; nor, I dare 
say, has it ever occurred to a Frenchman 
to ask just how many military divisions 
it is worth. 


JOHN GASSNER 


I 


New Yorkers were jubilant over a 
proficient little musical revue, Leonard 
Sillman’s New Faces. John Murray An- 
derson has staged the revue with all 
the proficiency of his many years of 
showmanship, and his “top” entertain- 
ers Alice Ghostley and Ronny Graham 
are in fine fettle. The former takes off 
a dowdy Radcliffe girl and a somber 
Menotti heroine expertly, and Mr. Gra- 
ham does well by Truman Capote, Sir 
Lawrence Olivier, and other natural 
candidates for honors in the game of 
impersonation that is standard in bright 
little revues. Living up to the promise 
of the title of his show, Mr. Sillman has 
treated us to plenty of new talent, and 
some of it is the brightest in show 
business. 

A report on this sort of entertain- 
ment is apt to consist of clichés of 
compliment. They are suitable in des- 
cribing Broadway professionalism when- 
ever it does not run amok. It did, how- 
ever, run amok when Joshua Logan 
undertook to musicalize Arthur Kober’s 
rather appealing depression-period folk- 
comedy Having Wonderful Time. 
Translated into musical comedy terms 
under the title of Wish You Were Here, 
Kober’s play was inflated into a spec- 
tacle whose suitable symbol was the well- 
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publicized swimming pool into which 
the actors hurled themselves or were 
tossed with vicariously refreshing fre- 
quency during the dog days. Bigness is 
an element in the folklore of “show- 
business,” and Mr. Logan is one of its 
most congenial high priests. (Its most 
congenial publican is Mike Todd, who 
did not entirely fail Broadway this year, 
since he transported Broadway to the 
Marine Stadium at Jones Beach for his 
pageant version of the Johann Strauss 
opera A Night in Venice.) If Mr. Logan’s 
ministrations to the theatre were unsuc- 
cessful in this instance, the main reason 
is that he started out with a convincing 
story in the original Kober play and 
came out with no story at all, or with 
none that mattered. Nor did Harold 
Rome’s lyrics compensate for the defects 
of the libretto, since his love lyrics were 
heavy rather than inspired. Emotion 
was smothered in spectacle, and it would 
have been better not to have allowed 
emotion to intrude at all than to make 
it gasp out its life in the frenetic sub- 
way rush of a summer camp’s strenuous 
vacation madness. 


Nothing could have made Wish You 
Were Here more than a mediocre musi- 
cal, because its depression-period love 
story had lost justification in terms of 
point and purpose. A vacuum was more 
or less noticeable in the other new 
musical comedies of the season, and it 
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seems as if the renaissance that had 
started on Broadway with Oklahoma! 
in 1944 has virtually run its course. 
Although Oklahoma! and especially its 
successors, up to South Pacific and The 
King and I, did not truly transcend 
Broadway slickness, they expressed a 
war-inspired idealism that has disap- 
peared. Only the presence of wit is 
likely to compensate for the vanished 
inspiration, and wit is hard to come by. 

It appears, indeed, that our resources 
of perdurable wit (or even a semblance 
of wit) are slimmer than we used to 
think they were. All the talent of Edna 
Best, who is probably the best come- 
dienne in the business, could not make 
the Kaufman humor of First Lady sur- 
vive when that play was revived at New 
York’s Civic Center in the spring. The 
point is less that this sixteen-year-old 
political comedy is dated in its materials 
of Washington backbiting and intrigue 
than that it is so broadly contrived. It 
is too easy, too obvious, and, in large 
measure, too flat. Mr. Kaufman and his 
associates have been incapable of re- 
peating the, successes they chalked up 
with efficient regularity until 1940. An 
unsuccessful revival of their chef 
d’oeuvre in musical comedy, the cele- 
brated Of Thee I Sing, made the law of 
diminishing returns especially apparent. 
This supposedly brilliant satire on 
American politics proved to be a co- 
vertly sentimental cartoon and a repe- 
titious vaudeville. We have long prided 
ourselves on the sophistication of Amer- 
ican humor introduced into the theatre 
during the twenties. But this brand of 
humor was too often naive rather than 
sophisticated, since it was slapped on the 
stage as if with the floor brush. 

That the one musical comedy which 
can be exempted from this indictment, 
Pal Joey, proved to be thoroughly suc- 
cessful when revived last season is surely 
instructive. Although its hero is a Broad- 
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way heel and its background is night- 
club entertainment, this exposé develops 
a steady attack and adumbrates a view- 
point. This Rodgers and Hart work 
is too mature and, for all its showman- 
ship, too honestly conceived and exe- 
cuted to state a viewpoint and then run 
away from it on handsprings and cart- 
wheels of improvisation. Pal Joey has a 
real “book’’ whereas Of Thee I Sing 
poses a question and immediately runs 
away from its consequences. 


The fun has gone out of this kind of 
playwriting for experienced playgoers. 
We shall have to jog the mind rather 
than the funnybone, I suspect, if we 
are to get anywhere with humor that 
makes pretentions to sophistication and 
point; or, at least, the mind will have to 
be engaged along with the funnybone. 
The one non-musical revival that met 
this prescription, The Male Animal, 
which is consistently astringent, was the 
only one to be favorably received in 
the latter part of the season. When 
Messrs. Nugent and Thurber composed 
The Male Animal they wrote as quiz- 
zically responsible adults rather than as 
juvenile fun-makers, they exposed cow- 
ardice and narrow-mindedness, and they 
ranged themselves on the side of the 
very intellectualism they subjected to 
farcical treatment. At least one of the 
collaborators, James Thurber, was in- 
clined to assert a keen, if by no means 
reverential, regard for the independent 
intellect and its plucky and perky ways. 


II 


Perhaps I should explain why it has 
seemed important to me to dilate on 
this subject. The reason is that although 
Broadway could always count on a num- 
ber of breezy comedies to give it the 
air of brightness and cosmopolitanism 
it needs, the new supply of such come- 
dies has greatly diminished. It also ap- 
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pears now that the commercial theatre 
cannot replenish its program sufficiently 
by drawing upon reserves from Broad- 
way’s past, whether these be musical or 
non-musical. 

Too many of our experimental humor- 
ists got accustomed merely to turning 
on a tap and letting the humor splash 
out, and this fact is associated with our 
past theatrical history. It was once 
easy to be a humorist and even easier 
to pass for a satirist. The Babbitts were 
so numerous and their behavior so crass 
that they were just so many sitting ducks 
for a playwright; he did not have to 
aim very carefully in order to drop the 
bird. Politics still seemed anything but 
a complex and _ responsible activity; 
therefore simple travesties were accepted 
as clever and pointed. The young popu- 
lar arts of tin-pan alley, movies, and 
radio provided an undemanding sub- 
ject—almost as undemanding as _boot- 
legging. They required little more than 
burlesque treatment; in fact, they were 
their own burlesque. Our older humor- 
ists, in short, did not have to exercise 
their imagination and intellect to any 
great extent. The present generation of 
playwrights is no less unsubtle, since 
it tries to follow the casual methods of 
its elders. 

This situation is of greater impor- 
tance to the off-Broadway stage, too, 
than may be realized. It has been ac- 
customed to draw upon the comedies 
and farces regularly furnished by Man- 
hattan. For these off-Broadway theatres, 
too, the new supply has recently dwin- 
dled to a trickle, and much of the 
old supply is already too familiar, if not 
indeed quite stale. If the situation on 
Broadway does not change for the bet- 
ter, the off-Broadway stage will have to 
ask itself how the deficiency can be 
made up. I shouldn’t be surprised to 
learn that the question has already been 
raised. 
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In the March, 1952 issue of the Ed- 
ucational Theatre Journal, a report 
lists many productions of The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot. Without knowing 
how the play was received in the various 
communities, I should venture to say 
that this production was all to the good. 
If it wasn’t, it should have been! We 
must reflect, however, that for one rea- 
son or another into which I cannot 
enter here, a good deal of modern and 
current European drama lacks attrac- 
tiveness for off-Broadway production. 
For this reason, the European supply, 
too, is distinctly limited. Also, the off- 
Broadway theatres have been too re- 
luctant to produce European plays until 
they have succeeded on Broadway. How 
many off-Broadway productions have 
there been of Giraudoux’ charming In- 
termezzo, which failed when produced . 
on Broadway under the title of The 
Enchanted? 

Would The Madwoman of Chaillot 
have been staged so frequently if the 
Alfred de Liagre production had been 
a failure? A possible solution is sug- 
gested by the question. We should go 
out of our way to inform ourselves 
about the contemporary European the- 
atre, we should not abide by Broadway’s 
judgment in selecting plays from Eur- 
ope, and we should endeavor to adapt 
those plays that attract us but do not 
seem quite suitable in their original 
form. Who knows but that those adap- 
tations might not ultimately enrich 
Broadway itself. University theatres are 
well qualified for imitating adaptations 
of European drama—and, I may add, 
dramatizations of novels and_ stories. 
Both the adaptation of The Madwoman 
and the dramatization of Billy Budd 
were the work of scholars. We might 
also enlarge our supply. of classics with 
new translations (Ibsen’s plays need 
them badly, and a number have been 
translated in the American idiom at 
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Chapel Hill), with adaptations, and ob- 
viously, with more application of the 
production skill upon which the off- 
Broadway theatre prides itself. 

It is also just barely possible that 
our educational theatre may prepare the 
way for improved American comedy by 
developing better taste and a keener 
intelligence among those who may write 
our new plays. An entire generation of 
students, it seems to me, needs to have 
its attention drawn to the possibilities 
of comic astringency in general and to 
the uses of irony in particular, as well 
as to the importance of dramatic logic. 
I wonder how many of our teachers 
have ever tried to get their students to 
cut their eye teeth on such plays as 
The Vultures, The Snob, and There 
Are Crimes and Crimes (or, for that 
matter, Measure for Measure) rather 
than Kiss and Tell and What a Life! 
If the teacher has tried, has he en- 
countered as much obtuseness among 
the young as I have? We have set up 
a model of geniality and transparency 
so persistently that we have also encour- 
aged an over-relaxed attitude toward 
comedy among the young writers. It 
takes them years of post-graduate fum- 
bling to realize the futility of trying 
to conquer Broadway with imitations of 
a farce or comedy that Broadway fa- 
vored five, ten, or twenty years ago 
and. promptly put out of mind. An imi- 
tation of the second-rate can only prove 
to be third-rate. It would have been 
for the better, if the young writer had 
developed a durable sense of comedy 
at college rather than a limited aware- 
ness of how second-rate playwriting 
clicks. 


III 


That we have a need for finesse in ser- 
ious drama, too, was made equally ap- 
parent during the season. The need was 
painfully plain in the case of Sunday 
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Breakfast, one of the two serious plays 
of the waning season and the only com- 
pletely new play that ANTA found 
worthy of production. The long awaited 
publication of O’Neill’s drama 4 Moon 
for the Misbegotten during the summer 
could only call attention to the lumpish- 
ness we must still learn to overcome 
in ambitious playwriting. The play is 
most alive when O'Neill conveys the 
plain reality of the Irish farmer Phil 
Hogan and his oversized daughter Josie 
in a relationship at once amusing and 
touching. There is much vitality in 
Hogan’s efforts to hold on to his farm 
and to marry off his daughter to his 
educated barfly-friend Tyrone. But in 
writing this play O'Neill, as we would 
expect, was once more absorbed in the 
larger matters of self-damnation, futility, 
and ironic fate. And as usual O’Neill 
made these absolutes swell to huge and 
vague proportions like a cumulus cloud. 
Josie’s fate is determined by the fact 
that she is grotesquely large. Her physi- 
cal size is treated as a fatality of nature. 
O'Neill is again found grasping for the 
extraordinary and the grotesque with 
the object of defining life “tragically.” 
Lest Josie, moreover, should find fulfill- 
ment in love, which would either anni- 
hilate or mitigate the tragic premise, 
O'Neill presents the one man who is 
strongly drawn to her as another kind 
of freak. A mother-fixated drunkard, a 
wastrel, and one who is self-destroying, 
he is one huge Negative; and for all 
the excellent realistic details that pro- 
vide verisimilitude, the portrait of Ty- 
rone is another oversized abstraction. 
Since Josie is endowed with the yearn- 
ings of a woman, O’Neill’s giantess 
grows before our eyes into a Positive. 
But the female Positive, hitherto frus- 
trated by gigantism, is left stranded by 
the masculine—and_ intellectual!—Neg- 
ative. Modern intellectual despair must 
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be served and the human condition 
made untenable! 

A Moon for the Misbegotten is a fre- 
quently moving play, and once _ its 
repetitiousness and prolixity are reduced 
for stage production its tensions will 
have even greater force. But it is plain 
that if overemphasis and lack of finesse 
are detriments to O’Neill’s writing, 
which can carry heavy freight with con- 
siderable if not complete justification, 
the defect is more serious in the work 
of other playwrights. There has been a 
tendency in our theatre to overload 
serious drama ever since Provincetown 
Playhouse days. Rice, Anderson, How- 
ard, Barry, Lawson, Kingsley, Odets, 
Williams, Miller, and others have not 
always been free from a lumbering ser- 
iousness. And the same tendency ap- 
pears in the straining of our younger 
writers, in whose case the results can 
prove not only wearing but rather point- 
less. They have something to show us, 
they believe, and they expect us to be 
impressed if their picture is sufficiently 
“real.” Their logic, then, carries them 
one step further: If the picture is sordid 
and depressing, it is more “real.”” A low- 
income family that displays its an- 
xieties, nurses countless bruises, quar- 
rels incessantly, and compounds its 
misery seems to be the ideal choice for 
the writer who hopes to redeem the 
theatre with “truth.” The point is to 
call attention to the facts of life as 
“honestly” as possible, and these facts 
will make significant drama in direct 
proportion to their unpleasantness. This 
philosophy of art was evident, as al- 
ready reported, in Sunday Breakfast, in 
which a nerve-shattered jeweler’s family 
is revealed in all its misery and failure. 
The family’s doldrums were presented 
with considerable vividness but with 
virtually no point and certainly no 
justification, if by justification we mean 
a reason for enduring an experience 
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that makes us squirm in our seats with 
embarrassment and a sense of futility. 
The “new” authors of this play assumed 
that the “slice of life” is a sufficient jus- 
tification for interest. 


They have not been alone in making 
this error, and it is especially serious 
in the case of young writers. Their 
elders in the theatre—Howard, Rice, 
Sherwood, Odets, Kingsley, Hellman, and 
others—fared better. There was more 
point to their realism, and it was often 
related to an issue of some concern to 
their public. Often, they had the con- 
viction or fervor that intensifies realism 
when it would otherwise prove merely 
commonplace. And they displayed an 
at least superficially compensating show- 
manship acquired in times when young 
playwrights had more opportunity to 
learn the trade, if not the art. We could — 
note the operations of this skill in the 
case of the season’s Point of No Return 
and I Am a Camera. Paul Osborn and 
John Van Druten, along with John P. 
Marquand and Christopher Isherwood 
who supplied the material, are ex- 
perienced men. Whatever their indi- 
vidual limitations, they all have a flex- 
ibility and a sense of strategy that re- 
quire years of experience. 


These attributes were no more evi- 
dent in Truman Capote’s first play The 
Grass Harp than in Sunday Breakfast, 
but it is also true that they were less 
needed. As the play unfolded with the 
revolt of a spinster and other small-town 
misfits, we were conditioned to expect 
none of the clever dramaturgy of the 
Broadway specialists. We expected spon- 
taneity, oddity, nuance, and “poetry,” 
and were ready to be grateful for these 
qualities. Unfortunately, however, they 
were insufficiently sustained, and the 
play moved toward a routine resolution 
in which everybody returned to drab 
normality. The play was “beautiful,” in 
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the sense that its sentiments were deli- 
cate and its central situation of the 
escape of some of life’s innocents to a 
tree-house in the woods was an imagin- 
ative and lovely notion. And this love- 
liness was exquisitely augmented by 
music composed for the production by 
Virgil Thomson and an excellent set- 
ting by Cecil Beaton. But mere delicacy 
and sentiment could not give The Grass 
Harp sufficient voltage to galvanize it 
into a strong semblance of life in the 
theatre. In consequence, the potentially 
most treasurable play of the season, a 
play that bore the mark of creativity 
and sensitivity, went to waste. Most post- 
mortems of the play were sympathetic, 
though few were complimentary to the 
stage direction by Robert Lewis, who 
had previously won well-deserved plau- 
dits for his work on My Heart’s in the 
Highlands and Brigadoon. ‘The off- 
Broadway theatre can try to improve 
upon his direction, and may actually 
succeed. With more meager means at 
its disposal, it is less likely to overpro- 
duce a fragile play. 

Nevertheless, the weaknesses of the 
script cannot be written out, they can be 
merely concealed. Nor do the post-mor- 
tems entirely explain its inadequacy, 
which happens to be the inadequacy 
of a good many other folksy, fantastic, 
or nuance plays, past as well as present. 
At the risk of sounding prim, I should 
call it a defect of intellect. I do not 
mean either “learning” or refinement, 
but an acuity that may be quite un- 
tutored, as it was in Saroyan’s early 
plays, with which The Grass Harp was 
unfavorably compared in a number of 
reviews. Everybody has referred to Sar- 
oyan’s spontaneity; I wish that more 
attention were paid to his acuity. Saro- 
yan could turn the routine world topsy- 
turvy from the beginning to the end of 
his piece and assure us the gratification 
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of seeing his characters maintain their 
integrity against it. He could do so 
because he was acute enough to know 
how to put that world on the defensive 
and confound it. A sharp gamin’s mind 
played behind the mask of his naiveté 
and even behind the sentimentality of 
his protestations of brotherly love. What- 
ever reservations are pertinent concern- 
ing the sentimentality of his so-called 
philosophy, he had a finesse of perverse 
reasoning with which to puncture the 
commonplace world. He used even his 
own commonplaces for that purpose. 


Mr. Capote, like other unsuccessful 
writers of “off” plays, lacks this flair, 
which in my estimation is an opera- 
tion of the intellect, no matter how 
strenuously “unintellectual.” The au- 
thor of The Grass Harp never quite 
pricked the conventional world tempor- 
arily defied by his main characters. It 
is characteristic of the early Saroyan 
characters that, however crazily, they 
think fast and ingeniously. They con- 
form to their author’s cerebral agility. 
Mr. Capote’s characters have no such 
agility. 

When the characters leave their tree- 
house in the woods for less than im- 
perative reasons they return to a village 
normality that was never successfully 
invalidated by them or by their author’s 
opposition to it. Critics and audiences 
were essentially correct in noting a lack 
of buoyancy and a large measure of 
anticlimax in the piece. The Grass Harp 
is ostensibly a play about an escape that 
failed. It failed, for both the characters 
and the audience, because the “escape” 
never actually took place. In tempera- 
ment and mind they never left home. 
I doubt that our theatre is likely to be 
invigorated by unconventional and fan- 
ciful excursions that are not distinctly 
more pointed than Mr. Capote’s other- 
wise appealing venture into playwriting. 


THE COMMUNITY THEATRE AS A 
FORCE IN ADULT EDUCATION 


VIRGIL L. BAKER 


During the past generation communi- 
ty theatres have multiplied, and today 
they hold a place of considerable im- 
portance in the decentralized theatre in 
the country. The fact that they are a 
significant segment of the so-called legit- 
imate theatre, however, does not make 
it clear to what extent they are a force 
in the legitimate theatre. An under- 
standing of the community theatre’s 
true influence requires an answer to the 
question, “Toward what goals is it striv- 
ing?” This is a difficult question to an- 
swer, for the “community theatre’ is a 
theatre of many names and of many ob- 
jectives. It has been called the art the- 
atre, the civic theatre, the amateur act- 
ing society, the educational theatre, the 
little theatre, the players’ club; it has 
been called a movement, an advance 
from Broadway, a people’s theatre, a 
regimented theatre, an escapist theatre, 
and a score of other names, both pleas- 
ant and unpleasant, revealing and un- 
revealing. 


Depending on specific example rather 
than on abstract definition, we may 
quote Lois Perry Wilson as to the nature 
and scope of community-theatre interest 
and activity. After direct observation of 
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the work of the Montgomery Players in 
Maryland, she has written (in Recrea- 
tion Magazine for February, 1951) this 
“Recipe for Little Theatre”: 

Take seventy people and work them hard for 
two thousand hours. These people can include 
anyone in the community who has any of the 
following requirements: bakes cakes, follows a 
script, turns up hems, likes rummage sales, 
adores antique shops, has a station wagon; 
likes to hammer, saw, paint, use a_ type- 
writer, fuss with wiring systems; is a little bit 
crazy, likes to act, doesn’t like to act, likes little 
theatre, prefers the professional stage, has had 
lots of theatre experience. 

Starting several months before the opening 
night performance, lose lots of sleep, neglect 
your friends, your family; laugh a lot, make 
some friends, decide to give the thing up, de- 
cide to stick with it; learn something about the 
skills and arts which go into play production, 
fall in love with the theatre, develop an aver- 
sion to footlights and greasepaint. 

If you are a director, learn to speak softly, 
develop a good shout, and take the rest cure 
when it’s all over. 

If you are a member of the cast, learn your 
lines quickly, don’t learn your lines quickly, 
find something to fuss about with the back- 
stage crew, learn to get along with people. 

If you are a member of the backstage crew, 
do your work well, don’t do it well, find some- 
thing to fuss about with at least one member 
of the cast. 

Mix all these ingredients until dress rehearsal, 
at which time the auditorium will be the de- 
partment of utter confusion. Have a successful 
first night, give some benefits, clip the reviews 
out of the newspapers, place them in your 
scrapbook, take a good long rest. 

Do this four times a year. 
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This is the typical community theatre 
at work in hundreds of theatres, in 
churches, halls, hotels, barns, and tents 
which dot the sidewalks of cities and the 
rural roadsides in every state. 


The community theatre of 1952 makes 
little, if any, pretense of following in 
the footsteps of that theatre once popu- 
larly called the “théatre libre” or the 
“art theatre” or the “experimental the- 
atre.” It is not primarily a creative-writ- 
ing theatre, and it does not seem to be 
seeking ultimately to become one. 
Neither does it carry the torch of revolt 
against Broadway plays, nor against so- 
cial, economic, or political injustices. 
The motivations which urged August 
Strindberg to say in the 1880's: “Let us 
have a free theatre where there is room 
for anything but incompetence, hypoc- 
risy, and stupidity! . . . Where we can 
be shocked at what is horrible, where 
we can laugh at what is grotesque, where 
we can see life without shrinking back 
in terror if what has hitherto lain veiled 
behind theological or aesthetic concep- 
tions is revealed to us,” are scarcely the 
motivating forces which drive the com- 
munity theatre in 1952. Nor are the mo- 
tivations which fired Antoine, Gran- 
ville-Barker, Lady Gregory, Stanislavski, 
Zona Gale and the Wisconsin Players, 
Eugene O’Neill and the Provincetown 
Players, Paul Green and Carolina Play- 
makers, the New Theatre League, New 
Stages, and a host of other “experimen- 
tal” groups—nor are these the driving 
forces in community theatres in 19532. 


To produce new plays, to experiment 
with new ideas and forms, to present 
plays of social significance, to revive the 
classics—these are high ideals and sound 
theatre practice, but they are primarily 
the functions of a vocational and not of 
an avocational theatre. A community 
theatre is made up of very talented peo- 
ple, but when their talents produce con- 
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sistent work of vocational caliber, they 
tend to leave the community theatre 
and to affiliate themselves with commer- 
cial theatres. Established playwrights 
and creative technical designers have by- 
passed and continue to bypass the com- 
munity theatre. 


The real drives behind the communi- 
ty theatres are: 1) the desires of scores 
of individuals in every community to 
participate in activities which give them 
satisfying self-expression, and 2) the de- 
sires of local audiences to see legitimate 
theatre performed on home stages. 


Hundreds of local actors and techni- 
cians and thousands of interested citi- 
zens throughout the country had their 
first real chance to organize local the- 
atres when the commercial traveling 
companies folded on the roadsides. Mrs. 
Local Citizen A had her chance to act, 
Mr. B had his chance to build scenery, 
Mr. C had his chance to string wires and 
control lights, Miss D had her chance 
to paint scenery. The vitality and 
strength of a community theatre now 
lies in the inherent desire of the average 
citizen to learn and to express himself. 


A community theatre, therefore, is 
not a revolt, nor an advance from Broad- 
way, nor a pressure group working for 
the decentralization of the theatre; nor 
is it the embryo of a national theatre. 
If it is a revolt against anything, it is a 
revolt against dullness and inactivity, 
against the mechanisms and the deadly 
routines of the pedestrian spirit which 
overwhelm the individual who has few 
spiritual and emotional outlets. If it is 
a conscious movement, it is simply the 
spontaneous movement of individuals to 
find new spiritual values. If it is a pres- 
sure group, its pressures are exerted lo- 
cally on the cultural and civic levels. _ 

Bearing in mind that the drives be- 
hind a community theatre are for self- 
expression and recreation, one would 
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scarcely expect it to be experimental or 
erudite in its choice of plays or in its 
production methods. Studies of its pro- 
ductions bear out the conclusion that 
its interests are contemporary and its 
attack on its problems pragmatic. 


John Dietrich and William Work 
sent questionnaires to over 400 com- 
munity theatres during the 1949-50 
season. Basing their report on 185 an- 
swers, they found that community the- 
atres ran 235 contemporary Broadway 
plays through 879 productions, 29 stand- 
ard or classic plays through 55 produc- 
tions, and 45 original plays through one 
production each. Of these plays 23 per 
cent were dramas, 59 per cent comedies, 
13 per cent mystery-melodramas, and 5 
per cent musicals.? 


Comparing Dietrich’s) and Work’s 
study of community theatres with Die- 
trich’s study of college theatre produc- 
tions during the 1946-47 season,? we see 
the following emerge: community the- 
atres drew 66 per cent of their plays and 
81 per cent of their productions from 
Broadway hits; college theatres drew 56 
per cent® of their plays and 52 per cent 
of their productions from Broadway. 
Community theatres preferred comedy 
over drama in the ratio 2.6 to 1; college 
theatres in the ratio 1.4 to 1. Five per 
cent of college theatre productions were 
new plays; 6 per cent of collegé theatre 
productions were new scripts. Com- 
munity-theatre productions of the clas- 
sics or standard plays amounted to 6 
per cent of their program; colleges used 


1 John E. Dietrich and William Work, “Dra- 
matic Activity in American Community The- 
atres: 1949-1950," Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXXVII (1951), 185-190. 

2John E. Dietrich, “Dramatic Activity in 
American Colleges: 1946-1947,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, XXXIV _ (1948), 183-190. 

3 Theodore Hatlen, however, reported 45 
per cent in 1950-51. “College and University 
Productions, 1950-51," Educational Theatre 
Journal, IV (1952), 144. 


classics or standard plays for 30 per cent 
of their bill. 


These figures reveal that the com- 
munity theatres—though they are non- 
academic institutions—rank well along 
with colleges in the teaching function; 
and as far as they encourage creativeness 
through the production of new plays, 
they are about equal to the colleges. 


Critics hurl avalanches of criticism at 
community theatres, calling them “regi- 
mented theatres,” “Little Broadways,” 
and “escapist theatres.”” If community 
theatres were professional theatres, or 
commercial theatres, much of this crit- 
icism would be deserved. But communi- 
ty theatres are neither professional nor 
commercial theatres. A community the- 
atre is in part an educational institu- 
tion; part of its strength lies in the fact 
that it is a school and not a business. It 
does not write its textbooks—it buys 
them and reads them; it does not write 
its plays—it buys produced scripts and 
revives them. 


Community theatres as schools are 
taking their places in the over-all pic- 
ture of adult education along with the 
public schools, churches, libraries, art 
galleries, civic orchestras, extension 
courses, and the like, and are playing 
a distinctive role in broadening and 
deepening the cultural base of the com- 
munities in which they are functioning. 
They provide many forms of adult edu- 
cation: avocational, recreational, reme- 
dial, and social. They are seminars in 
human relationships. There was a time 
when community theatres were accused 
of being cliquish: of using the same 
actors and technicians time and time 
again, and catering to membership in- 
stead of the community at large. It is 
true that many groups have a nucleus 
of workers who carry on the major part 
of the season’s work. The fact, however, 
that this nucleus tends no longer to be 
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predominantly exclusive, does allow 
most community theatre workers an op- 
portunity to participate as actively as 
their time, interest, and abilities will 
permit. 

The modern concept of education 
holds that education is for use. Whiting 
Williams has said, “We live our way 
into our thinking far more than we 
think our way into our living.” Theatre 
activity fits hand in glove this frame of 
educational reference, for a play is for 
action and theatre organization is for 
human relations. The adult theatre 
worker approaches the theatre confident 
that he can learn—as did Cato, the an- 
cient Roman who started to learn Greek 
when he was over eighty. When asked 
why he chose to learn Greek at that age, 
he replied, “What other age have I?” 
This impulse to adult learning is not a 
blind one, for statistics have shown that 
the adult at forty-five learns only fifteen 
per cent slower than the youth in his 
twenties. 


The motivating force that keeps a 
community theatre alive and function- 
ing is the desire of the individuals who 
compose it for a fuller, richer, life ex- 
perience. Theatre for them is a venture 
in faith—faith that the word of the play 
can be made flesh and dwell among 
them. And do these thousands upon 
thousands of community theatre work- 
ers labor in the theatre to keep theatre 
alive? Not at all! They labor to keep 
themselves alive, and they have abound. 
ing and persistent faith that theatre ac- 
tivity will turn the trick. It is this faith 
in community theatre as a restorer of 
confidence, as a quickener of the mind 
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and of the spirit, that makes it a force 
in adult education today. 

Scores of new theatre groups spring 
up every year. These groups are stirred 
dynamically, they bear the torch high 
and bright; but some—lacking leader- 
ship or directors with abilities to raise 
standards and set challenging, distant 
goals—find, after a few spontaneously 
successful productions, that the light in 
their torches is flickering. Lacking pro- 
gressive goals to excite the release of 
ever greater and greater energies, they 
lower the torch and find their energies 
dissipating and their group morale dis- 
integrating. 

Some community theatres employ a 
paid director. Most of them would do 
well to consider doing so as soon as pos- 
sible, for the permanent educational 
force of a community theatre waits al- 
ways upon the effectiveness of its leader- 
ship. And not any leader will do when 
the critical factor of dynamics is the 
issue. A suitable director must not only 
be technically capable of directing and 
mounting a play; he must also be a 
teacher and a seer. He must by nature 
be a dynamic individual: one who has 
the capacity to grow, one who has the 
insight to realize that the desire for a 
constant renewal of the spirit is inherent 
in those who join in a community the- 
atre venture, and one who has absolute 
faith that the people of the community 
theatre and the community itself will 
grow along with him if challenging spir- 
itual goals are set. So long as the com- 
munity is a developing theatre, and so 
long as its leadership has vision enough 
to give it meaning and to keep it mean- 
ingful, the community theatre will re- 
main a force in adult education. 


ISSUES AND CRITERIA FOR 
CHILDREN’S TELEVISION® 


MAY V. SEAGOE 


When three such diverse groups as 
children and parents, psychologists and 
teachers, and writers and producers of 
television programs get together, some- 
thing is bound to happen. There is the 
usual circling and testing of the stranger 
for point of view and way of reacting; 
then individuals of widely different ex- 
perience find unexpected allies, and re- 
adjust their thinking. The effect is to 
sharpen the issues involved in the many 
words that are being spoken and written 
about television.* 


May V. Seagoe is Professor of Education at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

*The material presented here is based on dis- 
cussions at the Seventh Annual Children’s The- 
atre Convention, in Sections on motion pictures 
and television, and in the Workshop on Psy- 
' chological Aspects of the Child Audience in 
Film and Television of that Convention. The 
author is particularly indebted to Dorothy 
Allen, Rose Cowen, Richard Goggin, and Jack 
Morrison, all of whom helped in various ways 
in planning, serving as participants, and editing 
material for publication. In addition, numerous 
others contributed, including children and col- 
lege students. The psychologists were Warren 
Baller, Evan Keislar, Sybil Richardson, and 
David Ryans. Representatives of the television 
industry included Bob Clampett, Klaus Lands- 
berg, Robert Raisbeck, Nat Rogers, Gilbert 
Seldes, Charlie Shores, Edward Sobel, Jackson 
Stanley, Bud Stefan, and Carleton Winckler. 
The parent and interested-adult group included 
John Abbott, Mrs. Richard Alexander, Martha 
Deane, Ben Franklin, and Mrs. Willard Hagelin. 
Leaders of co-operating groups included De- 
Lisle Crawford, Norman Dyhrenfurth, Ralph 
Freud, Martha King, Dorothy McFadden, Ken- 
neth Macgowan, and Dorothy Schwartz. 

1 This is the third in a series of four ar- 
ticles presenting the outcomes of the conferences 


First of all certain definitions are ne- 
cessary. For the conferences on which 
this report is based, “television” was 
defined as an entertainment program, 
not a so-called “educational” or public- 
service program. It is the entertainment 
program that has the mass impact, 
though the two types are not clearly dif- 
ferentiated: the best entertainment pro- 
grams are somewhat educational, and 
the best educational programs are good 
entertainment. “The child” was defined 
as the child between four and twelve 
years of age, excluding the adolescent 
period. 


It was recognized that several kinds of 
criteria are already in existence for tele- 
vision programs, including those for 
children. Most important of all is the 
informal code of ethics developed in the 
entertainment field through years of ex- 
perience. “If you don’t want your sister 
to hear it, don’t say it on the stage,” 
“When in doubt cut it out,” “Give the 
audience what it would want if it knew 
that particular thing existed”—these are 


named above. The other three are “Children’s 
Television Habits and Preferences,” Quarterly 
of Film, Radio and Television, VI, 143-153; 
“A Score Sheet for Children’s Television,” 
Quarterly of Film, Radio and Television (plan- 
ned for Spring, 1952); and “What to Do About 
Children’s Television,” Pi Lambda Theta Jour- 
nal (planned for Fall, 1952). A brief resumé of 
the series is to appear in the California Journal 
of Educational Research, Fall, 1952. 
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examples of the common law of the the- 
atre. 

In addition, the television industry 
has continuity acceptance. Continuity 
acceptance is a compilation of all the 
things the producer may and may not 
do, an overlay of all radio taboos on top 
of the motion picture production code. 
There are such specifics as no close-up of 
murder, no overactive violence, no 
swearing, no off-color remarks, no dou- 
ble meaning, no reference to sex, no 
mistreatment of children or animals, no 
criticism of the government, nothing 
that exceeds the bounds of good taste, 
nothing slanderous, and nothing contro- 
versial presented from one point of view 
only. Continuity acceptance represents 
an adult imposition of adult ideas of 
what is good or bad for children. It does 
not represent what children want nor is 
it a complete or uniformly accurate pic- 
ture of what their reactions are known 
to be. 

Some attempt has been made to de- 
velop special standards for children’s 
programs in radio, many of which apply 
equally to television.?, Those standards 
include building faith in democracy, 
portraying occupational skills honestly, 
picturing minority groups sympatheti- 
cally, authenticity, good taste, avoidance 
of crime as a theme, use of children’s 
literature, breadth of emotional range, 
characters of heroic proportions, fantasy 
that is easily identified as such, interest 
and suspense, honest portrayal of social 
problems of childhood and of family re- 
lationships, stress on developing hobbies, 
humor, and certain other standards for 
dialogue and sound. 

A formulation of specific standards 
for children’s television was suggested at 
the Seventh Annual Children’s Theatre 


2 Howard Rowland, I. Keith Tyler, and Nor- 
man Woelfel, Criteria for Children’s Radio 


Programs (Washington, D. C.: Federal Radio 
Education Committee, U. S. Office of Education, 


1942). 
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Convention by the Television Section.* 
Those standards included emphasis on 
promoting healthy personality develop- 
ment, portraying characters worthy of 
imitation, developing a sense of opti- 
mism, suggesting useful hobbies, sus- 
taining interest, stimulating imagination 
without overstimulating emotions, and 
stressing child experiences. 

With such a heritage from motion 
pictures and radio and from professional 
groups in theatre, it is clear that current 
restrictions prevent gross abuse of tele- 
vision. The problem is not one of 
added limitations, but of studying the 
child audience and its reactions to tele- 
vision, of improving the shows now of- 
fered for children, and of using televi- 
sion wisely. 

When the child psychologist, parent, 
and producer get together, then certain 
issues are sure to emerge. The psycholo- 
gist thinks in terms of what children are 
like, what their interests and motiva- 
tions are, and how they learn. The par- 
ent thinks in terms of whether the child 
is learning what the parent considers to 
be “good” or “bad.” The producer 
thinks in terms of holding his broad 
audience, satisfying the sponsor, and 
keeping production demands within 
limits. All these points of view are legiti- 
mate, but let us see how all this looks 
from the worm’s-eye view of the child, 
as stated by the child psychologist. 
These, then, are some issues in children’s 
television: 


1. The child needs the opportunity to free 
his energies in hour by hour experience. He may 
do this through creative, enjoyable activities in 
the home, or he may do it through dramatic 
involvement in entertainment such as television. 
He screams and laughs and jumps as much 
because he needs activity as because of the 
show itself. He likes shows that invite loud 
noises and body movement. He can project him- 


3 Martha Brush, “Seventh Annual Children’s 
Theatre Convention,” Educational Theatre 


Journal, III (1951), 192-197. 
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self into exciting, action-packed situations and 
release oversupplies of energy vicariously 
through them. In freeing his physical energy he 
builds the base for developing the sense of being 
a free person, an important idea in a democ- 
racy. 

Parents and recreational leaders are con- 
cerned about just this need in relation to tele- 
vision. They think television encourages passiv- 
ity, that habits of initiative in work may suffer, 
that creative imagination may be lost, and that 
active social life may be sacrificed. Psycholo- 
gists reassure them, however, that the child will 
not watch television excessively if there are 
plenty of other choices; things in the neigh- 
borhood are dull when too much watching is a 
long-time problem. Psychologists also say that 
there should be opportunities for the child to 
play out dramatic situations he sees, that he 
often gains in total activity in this way. 

2. The child needs experiences of adventure, 
for through them he learns vicariously and en- 
joys the learning. How discriminating he will 
be in choosing his television adventure depends 
upon the degree of satisfaction he gets from 
real life; those who have plenty of firsthand 
experience are less hungry for excitement in 
dramatic programs. 

Parents, however, are fearful of the violence 
of the adventure and of the struggle between 
good and bad. Mysteries or suspense type pro- 
grams, and “cliff-hangers” or continued serials 
are agreed to be poor fare for children. On the 
other hand, parents know that children must 
be gradually introduced to a life that demands 
that they be able to take unpleasant realities. 
Psychologists agree that children should not be 
‘ too greatly disturbed emotionally, but point 
out that the emotional impact of a program is 
often greater for adults and for adolescents than 
for children. Adults bring their greater insight, 
more complex emotionality, and accumulated 
fears to the show and they project their inter- 
pretation to children; actually, children are 
more objective and realistic in many ways. 


Producers, writers, and directors know that 
children like adventure, and they try to pre- 
sent adventure realistically yet without undue 
violence. They feel that the “western,” for ex- 
ample, has been criticized unfairly: it has a 
simple plot, action, the pursuit of the bad, 
right and wrong drawn in straight tones of 
black and white, and fundamentally honest 
treatment. Because of the necessity for conflict 
and for simple presentation, violence does have 
a tendency to creep in. Good always wins, how- 
ever, and there are never close-ups of violence. 
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Many producers agree that “‘cliff-hangers” are 
bad for children, that each show must pre- 
sent a complete incident, though there are a 
number of “cliff-hangers” still with us. 

3. The child needs to free himself from 
dependence upon adults, and to learn to relate 
to children his own age. He needs to learn to 
make independent decisions, even though those 
decisions may often appear, and may sometimes 
be, “mistakes” in the eyes of adults. This is 
especially important for the child between 
eight and twelve. He learns self-direction step 
by step through making choices. Television and 
other story-book situations help by supplement- 
ing his experience, and by letting him see how 
such relationships to people of one’s own age 
are worked out in the adult world. Equally im- 
portant, he needs to have and to know how to 
sustain strong friendships with children his own 
age. He must be “in.” Only then can he turn 
his mind to such “lesser” matters as school and 
helping at home. In watching television it is 
also important to him just to be with other 
children, to learn the same new phrases and 
clichés, and to share the current knowledge 
and vernacular. 


The fact that neither parents nor producers 
say anything about the need for independence 
in children is a reflection of the degree of adult 
domination of the life of the child. His im- 
maturity makes this inevitable to some degree, 
but adults need to become increasingly aware 
that children must develop self-determination 
if the adults of tomorrow are to be self-deter- 
mining. 

4. The child needs to develop his own be- 
havior norms and standards, his concepts of 
morality and of right and wrong. In all this he 
must work out his own answers: they do. not 
come ready-made. Television, in common with 
many other play activities, helps him to “try 
on the culture for fit,” to try on different be- 
liefs and attitudes and aspirations and select 
those that he needs. 


Right here is the major concern of parents. 
They are most fearful about what concepts of 
right and wrong the child is learning from tele- 
vision. Though good always wins, parents won- 
der whether good and bad are always clearly 
differentiated in the child’s mind; when he sees 
only part of the program he may be confused. 
This is less true of such straight adventure 
shows as “westerns” than of those where good 
and bad are played on almost the same level to 
the end. Parents object, too, to the fact that 
the child may distinguish the bad on the basis 
of such irrelevant characteristics as dark eyes 
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or accent, and good on the basis of the white 
hat and white horse. Occasionally parents won- 
der whether we bother too much about what is 
good and what is bad for children; there are 
harmful influences everywhere and children 
must learn to meet them without harm to them- 
selves. On television, where good always wins, 
parents hope the child remembers the success 
of the good rather than the nature of the bad 
and the violence of the struggle. It is largely 
because of concern with this issue that some 
parents feel that adult values must be imposed 
in addition to those the child senses and 
wants. They know, though, that children often 
go on activity sprees, and there is no need 
always to bring up the heavy ammunition. 

Producers, too, are concerned with the con- 
cepts of right and wrong that children are 
learning. They are bound by existing codes so 
that such obvious things as excessive drinking 
or horror scenes seldom occur, although differ- 
ences in code interpretation and lax enforce- 
ment sometimes allow these to creep in. They 
know that some types of programs, such as the 
horror story, and some types of treatment, such 
as hideous masks, are seen as sham by adults 
but may seem real to children. They claim, 
however, that children must learn there is a 
bad and that bad does not win. They know 
that children dislike a “preachy” show, and that 
ethical ideas must be well buried in the basic 
story line. They know that restrictions do not 
bring morality, that behavior standards are 
something the child must work out for himself. 
They apply the same idea to restrictions on 
television, saying that too many restrictions 
lessen the impact of the show and destroy the 
pioneering spirit in the industry, and with it 
the creativity we ask for children. 

5. The child needs to develop a satisfactory 
“self” concept. All the while he is “trying on 
the culture” and developing his own behavior 
standards, he is trying it on a “self” which is 
evolving. In his play he tries on different traits 
and learns whether he is strong or weak, a 
leader or not a leader, liked or not liked. In 
television he also works out a concept of what 
he is really like by identifying with characters 
and situations, testing out what it is like to be 
whatever they seem to him to be, and to solve 
problems the way they solve them. This is the 
most important need of all. 

Yet it is a need that neither parents nor pro- 
ducers mention. The need of the child for in- 
dividual self-assessment and self-determination 
is largely overlooked by the adults of his world. 

6. The child needs to escape unpleasant per- 
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sonal situations, to project himself into a story 
and unload his frustrations in make-believe 


situations. Some children need such release 
more than others. When a child watches tele- 
vision excessively it often means that he does 
not have the normal releases for his energy else- 
where, in sports or crafts or friendships or cre- 
ative dramatics. In watching television he can 
find an outlet for pent-up aggressive impulses 
in reverie, and dispatch his troubles and trou- 
ble-makers without losing touch with reality. 

Some parents recognize the need for escape 
and for working out frustrations. They recog- 
nize that watching wrestling on television may 
release hostility just as a game of chess does 
for adults. Yet here again, the child’s emotional 
needs as an individual in his own right are 
largely overlooked by parents and producer. 

4. Children differ in age, sex, maturity, and 
interests. The young child does not have the 
tools of communication or understanding to 
know what is implied in many of the things he 
hears. He needs activity, and becomes restless 
with long watching. Ideas of humor and _ in- 
terest in adventure change with age. Because at 
the present most television shows for children 
are planned for the very young child, the mid- 
dle-age child turns to adult shows, many of 
which are too exciting or too complex for him. 
The difference between four and twelve years 
of age is great. Though boys and girls differ 
less than men and women in their interests, 
those differences are important after eight or 
nine. Sex differences in interest are seldom 
recognized by adults at this early level. 

Producers are highly aware that age makes a 
difference in what will appeal, though they over- 
look sex differences except for recognizing that 
the boy has more universal appeal as an iden- 
tification character than the girl. The industry 
recognizes that children differ but points out 
that children are only one of many audiences 
to which it must appeal. From five to seven or 
seven-thirty is the children’s hour, a total of two 
to two-and-one-half out of ten or eleven hours of 
operation. The producer cannot go all the way 
with any one audience group, but must try to 
offer something to all, combine interests where 
possible (as in the “western” and family type 
shows), and use writers and producers for sev- 
eral kinds of audiences. He agrees, however, 
that more attention should be given to build- 
ing the faithful audience through selective pro- 
gramming, the audience that will buy the prod- 
uct and appreciate the show, rather than an 
audience that is large without being loyal. 
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8. Children differ in the amount and qual- 
ity of experience they bring to television. They 
want shows that are near enough their own 
experience to be understood, and often find 
something new in a program that adults con- 
sider “corny.” Children who grow up under 
widely different conditions differ in what they 
see in the same program. 

The producer is well aware of this fact. He 
finds it difficult to appeal simultaneously to dif- 
ferent social and economic groups without dis- 
turbing anyone in story or characterization or 
sets. He finds no universal appeal. Television 
differs from radio in that radio leaves many 
things to the imagination, and each listener 
fills in his own preferred background, while 
television is realistic and therefore more often 
offends. People object to having their fantasies 
rearranged or destroyed, and the realism of 
television must substitute something more ac- 
ceptable than their own imaginings for its 
audience. The balance between general appeal 
and selective programming is one difficult to 
maintain. 

9. The program should be written around 
child interests. What those interests are is 
known from studies of literature, radio, movies, 
and comic books. Adventure, travel, comedy, 
child life, and child-centered make-believe ap- 
peal to children. Romance and stories on adult 
problems are not appropriate. 

Some parents and recreational workers feel 
that we are going at all our judgments from 
the wrong end, that we should really investi- 
gate children’s interests and standards and pat- 
tern children’s stories around things that are 
really important to children, instead of taking 
‘adult ideas of adventure and cleaning them up 
for the child to watch. Too many shows are 
stories about children for adults, or styled for 
immature adults; such shows are rejected by 
children. Of the existing offerings, parents like 
best the show done especially for children, the 
“western,” and the family type show. 

The producer recognizes the importance of 
using child interests, but he is sometimes at a 
loss to know just what they are. He tends to 
use comedy in good taste, “westerns,” adven- 
ture, and good stories with much action. He 
considers panel discussion and dialogue poor, 
and suspense and horror stories definitely bad, 
though he still offers them at times. Here is a 
place where reviewing panels of children and 
child psychologists might help the industry. 

10. The show should be simple, well-pat- 
terned, and well-built. There should not be too 
much in the program, and ideas should be re- 
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peated often enough to make them clear. There 
should not be many characters, too many inci- 
dents, or too involved plot construction. The 
child learns best when the doses are small and 
properly spaced. He needs little repetition 
when the emotional impact is great; when repe- 
tition occurs it is best set in different context, 
for too much repetition brings monotony and 
boredom. It is important that the organization 
be simple, well-patterned, and clearly apparent 
from the first. Complex situations, plots within 
plots, and flash-backs should be avoided. Sudden 
shifts in context, time, or place break the con- 
tinuity and disrupt patterning. Points should 
be clearly related, and window-dressing kept to 
a minimum. Though incidental or tangential 
learnings are often as important as the main 
idea, they should not be emphasized uninten- 
tionally to the point where the child actually 
learns something different from what the pro- 
ducer intends. 

The successful writer for children knows the 
importance of simplicity, cohesion, and repe- 
tition in presenting shows for children, or he 
learns it quickly when he receives such an as- 
signment. To carry through the same concepts 
in production is more difficult. 

11. The ideas should be related to those with 
which the child is familiar, yet they should also 
serve as a bridge to new experiences. The ideas 
should be novel, or there may be some sugges- 
tion of ways in which the ideas can be applied 
to new situations. There should also be care 
that ideas presented at one point do not inter- 
fere with those presented later or with the re- 
tention of those presented earlier. 


Here again, the producer understands the 
importance of linking the familiar and the new. 
Scripts are often based on actual happenings to 
increase their believability. When the idea is 
old, new handling is imperative. Meeting the 
need for understanding and the need for ad- 
venture in the same show is not easy. 

12. The program quality should be good in 
the professional sense. There should be good 
scripts, good direction, good casting, good basic 
theatrical techniques. Poor material and ama- 
teur handling should not get in the way of 
communicating the idea in shows for children 
any more than in shows for adults. 


Here again the producers agree. There must 
be a good script; for, as in the other theatre 
arts, a good script is the foundation for a 
good show. In addition, children should not 
be given false ideas of the way people think 
and act and feel through bad acting or poor 
direction. Given a choice between a good 
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and a poor show, children select the one with 
better professional standards. A good show for 
children appeals to adults even though it is 
meant completely for children, but the con- 
verse is not always true because of the differ- 
ences in mental maturity and experience. Many 
producers feel it is a mistake to play to the 
minimum level of the audience desired, how- 
ever. Instead, they feel that if they give the 
audience a high-quality show and gain accep- 
tance they will raise the standards of the en- 
tire industry. 


13. Television is a business and an expensive 
one. This fact is overlooked by psychologists 
and parents, but is pointedly introduced by the 
industry. The sponsor wants one thing, a show 
that will sell his product. He buys a show on 
the advice of his advertising agency. Since the 
agencies have no experts in the field of child 
entertainment, they seldom know the basic 
principles involved in selection. As the spon- 
sor sells his product, so the actor sells his tal- 
ent. The producer finds that “putting produc- 
tion” into a show, and thereby raising stand- 
ards, costs money. Too few people in the 
industry and too few advertising agencies are 
aware of the audience, especially the child 
audience, and of the fact that parents care 
what children see—and will support shows that 
meet their standards. Only a few television peo- 
ple recognize the social significance of what they 
do. However, the industry as a whole is un- 
willing to allow commerical pressures to distort 
its future. Some producers, though their num- 
ber is pitifully small, refuse to change a pro- 
gram when to do so would mean lowering their 
standards. Some even require the sponsor to 
agree in advance to touch no part of the pro- 
gram except the commercials. Producers know 
that children will imitate what they see, and 
that the patterns should be good. As one writer 
of a puppet show put it, “You just don’t know 
the social significance of those simple little two- 
dollar dolls.” 


14. There are many steps from script to 
screen, and even with the best of intent it is 
difficult for a producer to control the quality of 
the end-product. The writer may need a year 
to put together a believable show. He must have 
courage and determination and preparation. He 
must have sales ability, for each station has its 
own viewpoint and he must try one after the 
other until he finds an acceptance. He must 
have worked out not only the idea but also 
the treatment, budgets, production require- 
ments, and many other important technical 
matters. He must compete with existing shows 
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on crowded channels, and prospector’s luck has 
some part in his success. He must convince the 
program director of the entertainment worth of 
the show; the program director must get the 
approval of the producer; the sales department 
must be convinced that the show is ‘“‘com- 
mercial,” i.e., can be sold; and an agency which 
has many ideas of its own must find a sponsor. 
Then it is necessary to please the sponsor and, 
as some who work in the industry put it, every 
one of the sponsor’s relatives. There is also the 
problem of scheduling the program so that it 
reaches the right audience, does not interfere 
too much with play and chores and dinner, is 
not in competition for time with strong shows 
for that audience, and does not come immedi- 
ately before or after a show that is very bad 
for children. After it is on the air there is the 
bugaboo of ratings. When programs are turned 
out on such an assembly-line basis, it is difficult 
for any one person to assume responsibility for, 
or for any one point of view to control, what 
goes into a show. Adding to the confusion. the 
producer has few ways of knowing what peo- 
ple like. Too few people write in comments, 
and when they do they too often damn the bad 
programs. Often a good program will not have 
a high rating, and to write praising the good 
will give the producer the courage he needs to 
meet the pressures to “play it safe” on mediocre 
shows which will be fairly sure to appeal to a 
mediocre but large audience. 

15. Combined effort is needed. Psychologists 
and parents ask for co-operation, and the better 
producers welcome it. Psychologists and parents 
have difficult points of view in certain respects, 
but they agree in wanting to have a hand in 
deciding what shows shall be offered for chil- 
dren. The producer finds it good to have groups 
looking over his shoulder and reminding him of 
his audience. He reminds those groups, how- 
ever, that industry cannot do the whole job. 
It has little control over when children watch 
television or what experiences they bring to it. 
Parents must supplement what producers can 
do by assuming responsibility for selection of 
programs to be seen by children and for talk- 
ing or acting them through when talking or 
acting is needed. 

So much for the discussions and the 
points of view presented. The consensus 
is that no new codes are needed, but 
that much greater understanding of chil- 
dren and what they want and how they 


react is needed. In order to increase that 


CRITERIA FOR CHILDREN’S TELEVISION 


understanding, the 
are suggested: 

1. The child needs a leading character with 
whom he can identify. It may be a child; it 
may be an animal such as Lassie or a puppet 
like Cecil. A strong and active adult, clearly de- 
picted, may serve the same purpose, but the 
adult may not be weak or complex or subtle. 
There must be one outstanding individual for 
identification; the mere presence of a child or 
of children en masse is no guarantee of appeal 
to the child audience. 


following criteria 


2. There should be enough emotional in- 
volvement to hold the child, depicting a wide 
range of emotions and thus giving vicarious 
emotional experience. Some children need such 
involvement in order to escape from an_ in- 
tolerable everyday. It is highly desirable that 
the identification characters provide for release 
of aggression through their activity, their wis- 
dom, or their means of making the child feel 
he is capable of mastering whatever situation 
he may encounter. It is important, too, that 
the suspense be resolved before the program 
ends so that there may be no distributing after- 
effects. 


g. Related to this is the necessity for the 
identification character to win. In that way the 
child can attach his problems and aggressions 
to a specific situation, feel powerful and daring 
and capable, and win acclaim from others. The 
child likes the “dumb” prince to whom he can 
feel superior, the dog he can direct and whose 
limitations he recognizes as similar to his own, 
or the princess who is all-powerful. There 
should be ego-strength for the child from the 


identification character. 


4. The plot should be simple, clear-cut, 
straightforward, continuous, and complete with- 
in the incident. There should be strong con- 
flict to give cohesiveness, an obstacle to over- 
come, “someone to love, someone to hate, and 
someone to root for.” Some repetition is helpful. 
One basic difference between the child and the 
adult is degree of complexity of thought; sim- 
plicity and clarity of outline are especially im- 
portant for the child. 


5. Open, overt adventure appeals to the 
child, rather than the romance or the subtle 
psychological situation. He is looking for new 
experiences, vicarious experiences, material to 
satisfy his intellectual curiosity, Through ad- 
venture his aggressions can be expressed satis- 


4See also “A Score Sheet for Children’s Tele- 
vision,” Quarterly of Film, Radio and Televi- 
sion (Spring, 1952). 
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factorily. He likes to have the hero do things 
he cannot do but would like to try. 

6. The program should be near enough 
reality for understanding and for accuracy in 
building new concepts. This applies to both 
theme and action. He should be able to iden- 
tify with the ideas and feelings of the identifi- 
cation character as well. This criterion is a func- 
tion both of the realism of film and television 
in contrast with theatre and radio, and of the 
limitations of experience which bind the child's 
imagination, 

7. The program should present some message 
of personal or social significance, something 
that matters beyond the limits of the here and 
now. This is a criterion imposed by adults 
rather than by children, but it is valued and 
accepted by children when skilfully done. The 
social message must be implicit in the story 
line, not pointed out with pedantry in ex- 
position; moralizing is deadly. Crime and other 
unacceptable social forms may be shown to 
sharpen conflict provided they do not teach 
techniques, that they are not emotionally dis- 
turbing, and that good wins. Adult help in 
interpretation in this area is especially needed. 
The program should have literary value in and 
of itself as well. 

8. There should be plenty of dramatic action. 
Action rather than dialogue should be stressed, 
though it should never be unrelated or unmo- 
tivated or useless action. The plot development 
should take place through overt rather than 
subtle incidents. Sudden, rapid solutions are 
most welcome; that may account for the appeal 
of humor to the young child. 

g. The presentation should be direct and sin- 
cere. Children are most honest in their evalu- 
ations. They resent being played down to, want 
the presentation well-projected, want a natural 
rather than artificial portrayal. They value pro- 
fessional excellence in acting and production, 
and do not enjoy amateur productions whether 
they use children or adults. All the standards 
that adults value are recognized by children as 
well. 

10. Children enjoy having an opportunity to 
participate in the show in some specific way. 
They like to play out shows: wrestling, codes, 
salutes, uniforms, ceremonies, vocabularies, and 
rituals are illustrations of forms easily played 
out. They iike chances to laugh or shout or 
move. Adults qualify this criterion by saying 
that children should learn hobbies and _ inter- 
ests of permanent value in this way, instead of 
forms that they will discard, and that whatever 
children imitate should be approved in the ex- 
isting cultural pattern. 


VERN ADIX 


If the people of your community 
would give you the keys to their attics 
and say, “Take anything you want,” 
you would find enough material to 
prop, costume, and even set the stage 
for many of your plays. Unfortunately 
most people hold onto their castoff ap- 
parel and furniture even though they 
will probably never use it again. 

There is, however, one tremendous 
“attic” loaded with vast quantities of 
material which may be obtained almost 
for the asking. Since the beginning of 
World War II there has been an endless 
flow of surplus commodities into the 
civilian market. The greatest flow came 
immediately after the war but it has 
not, as many seem to think, stopped. 
When the great flow was on, many items 
were bought by private individuals and 
companies for resale. Some of these can 
no longer be purchased from the govern- 
ment but must be bought from private 
“War Surplus” and “Army and Navy” 
stores. Obviously the cost is higher since 
the merchant has added a more adequate 
markup to the price tag. However, now 
that we are in another feverish arma- 
ment period, it is apparent that the 
flow of war surplus will continue for 
some time to come. 


Vern Adix is Assistant Professor of Speech and 
Art Director of the University Theatre at the 
University of Utah. 

*Originally presented at the AETA Conven- 
tion in Chicago, December 28, 1951. 


WAR SURPLUS* 


Since much war surplus has been 
found usable in theatrical productions, 
it seemed advisable to gather data con- 
cerning this material. A questionnaire 
was sent out to some one hundred mem- 
ber theatres of the AETA. It was sur- 
prising to note that more than fifty per 
cent of the returned reports indicated 
that no surplus had been obtained. 
Some of those reporting were unaware 
of the availability of surplus; others 
stated that they had been unable to 
move their requests through the neces- 
sary channels; and still others had made 
no attempt to acquire any of this 
material. 

The form letter that was sent out 
contained a request for information 
concerning surplus that had been used 
for theatrical purposes, how it was used, 
its approximate cost, and how it was 
obtained. Tabulation of the results in- 
dicated that textiles were used more 
than any other type of material. 

Parachutes and parachute cloth were 
used by more departments than any 
other item. The material was used for 
costumes, stage draperies, and proper- 
ties, and varied in cost from twenty-five 
cents per yard to a dollar per parachute. 
Parachutes were bought by many uni- 
versity theatres including those of Bay- 
lor, Florida State, Louisiana, St. Louis, 
Vanderbilt, and Washington. 


WAR SURPLUS 


Carnegie used nylon yardage for mak- 
ing curtains, stage draperies, costumes, 
and an_ iridescent curtain. Freight 
charges from the warehouse to the col- 
lege were the only charges made on this 
material. 

The University of Oklahoma bought 
aircraft ‘sleeve’ targets for one dollar 
each. The sleeves measured six feet by 
twenty-seven feet—eighteen square yards 
of fabric. The University of Utah also 
obtained some of these items. Made of 
nylon of at least two different textures, 
these sleeves are available in a large- 
thread loose weave and a small-thread 
close weave. The University of Utah 
used two colors, black and red, but other 
colors may be available. This nylon can 
be used for costumes, props, draperies, 
and scenery. 

Several different weights of canvas 
were used by the University of Utah, 
but unfortunately, as most of this mate- 
rial was both bleached and _ preshrunk, 
its use in covering flats was limited. It 
could still be used for floor cloths, 
step and platform covering, and_pad- 
ding. Used tents and tarpaulins were 
also used for this purpose. 

The most versatile surplus item pur- 
chased by the University of Utah was 
camouflage netting. It has a wide variety 
of uses—stage draperies, front curtains, 
window curtains; and it can be used in 
place of theatrical scrim. Heavier in 
weight and weave than regular theatri- 
cal scrim, it has a better painting surface 
and holds its shape. While the nets were 
made in different sizes and weaves, the 
twenty-nine by twenty-nine foot panels, 
square basket weave in a tan color, were 
found to be the most practical at the 
University of Utah. The fabric is proc- 
essed to withstand weather, water, and 
vermin. It has been used in its natural 
free-hanging or 
This 


color and_ painted, 
framed, with excellent results. 
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material was purchased from a _ private 
“War Surplus” agent; therefore the cost 
was greater than it would have been if 
purchased directly from the government. 
Even so, the cost was only about twelve 
cents per yard. 

Another fabric was found in prisoner- 
of-war jackets. These were bought for 
two cents per pound as “rags.” They 
have been used as costumes and shop 
work coats. Uniform components (both 
new and used) and thread were also 
purchased. 

The next most popular item in the 
list of surplus supplies was electrical 
equipment. Rubber covered cable in 
varying size and quantities pur- 
chased by the Carolina Playmakers, 
Louisiana State University, Purdue, 
South Dakota, University of Washing- 
ton, and University of Utah. The price 
of this item varied considerably. Louisi- 
ana seems to have found a real bargain 
when it bought No. 14 two-conductor 
cable in  forty-five-to-seventy-five foot 
hanks for seventy-five cents per hank. 
The other departments paid consider- 
ably more than this but much less than 
the retail price. 

Striplight sections and heavy duty 
auto-transformer dimmers were pur- 
chased by the University of Florida. 
Army field phones are being used in 
many theatres for inter-communications 
systems, and the University of Mary- 
land acquired miscellaneous electrical 
supplies from which it built a public 
address and play-back system. Many 
other items such as plugs, switches, and 
conduits have also been available. The 
University of Washington bought Navy 
searchlights for a dollar per unit, and 
is using them to light its cyclorama. 
Power tools were added to the shop at 
Baylor and the University of Texas. 
Carnegie Tech obtained both slide and 
movie projecting equipment. 


| 
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Office equipment has been obtained 
by a number of theatre groups, and has 
been used for stage properties in some 
instances and for furnishing department 
headquarters in others. The Carolina 
Playmakers paid four dollars for desks 
and two for chairs. The University of 
South Dakota found unspecified office 
equipment, and Stanford discovered 
some storage cabinets. The University 
of Utah acquired chairs, tables, benches, 
file cabinets, and storage boxes. Type- 
writers, paper supplies of all kinds (in- 
cluding drawing, tracing, note, and “dit- 
to” paper), and ink are some of the other 
office supplies obtained by various thea- 
tre groups around the country. 

The University of Georgia reports 
on Air Corps “Crew Chief Towers” that 
have proved to be invaluable. These 
are used as ladders for painting scenery, 
as light towers, and even as scenery at 
times. They were fifteen dollars each. 
Kansas University found that “Weather 
Balloons” with signs painted on them 
and inflated with helium made wonder- 
ful advertising devices. 

Some of the miscellaneous items pur- 
chased were as follows: tool chests, tools, 
beds, a refrigerator, lumber, plumbing 
supplies, screws, bolts, photographic 
paper, cameras, enlargers, printers, hel- 
mets and helmet liners, gun holsters, 
green waterproof window blackout 
cloth, hemp rope, pulleys, cotton rope, 
and nylon cord. 

At the end of the last war certain mil- 
itary installations were declared surplus 
and everything on the grounds was put 
up for sale. A number of departments 
obtained actual buildings. In this way 
Baylor, Kentucky, and Utah obtained 
much needed shop space. Storage build- 
ings such as quonset and butler huts 
were also used, and could be erected 
almost anywhere since they required 
only a minimum foundation for support. 
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The University of Utah has acquired 
numerous other items which were pro- 
vided by the designer of its switchboard 
and lighting system, but which could 
just as well have been acquired by any 
theatre technician. Multi-conductor 
cable, volt meters, direct-current in- 
stantaneous motors to run the brushes 
on dimmers, and airplane hubs used to 
make housings for PAR lamps are 
among a few of the products found in 
the storage dumps. 

The items listed above are only a 
part of the vast variety found in surplus 
stockpiles in the past. The major por- 
tion of the material was available at the 
close of the war. The current impression 
seems to be that there is no material 
available now. Such is not the case; in 
fact there is a continuing supply that 
can be used in theatrical production. 
Unfortunately, most university and col- 
lege theatre people are not aware of the 
fact that they have agents within their 
own state who are anxious to obtain for 
them the available surplus that can be 
used. Each state has an official, usually 
in the health department, education de- 
partment, or a combination of the two, 
who is in charge of the procurement 
of government surplus materials. Re- 
quests should be addressed to his office. 
Each state has a warehouse where cer- 
tain materials are stored. If items are 
requested, a check of available materials 
will be made. If the items are not 
found, the requests may be sent to an 
area co-ordinator who will have the 
other storehouses of the area screened. 
From there the request may go to any 
area of the country. If the material is 
available and has been declared sur- 
plus, it may be obtained. The cost of 
materials obtained through these chan- 
nels is comparatively small, usually 
transportation plus handling charges. 


WAR SURPLUS 


Periodically warehouse _lists—inven- 
tories of materials on hand—are made 
available. The list of September 27, 1951 
for the Salt Lake City warehouse con- 
tained approximately 375 different 
items, of which the following might 
have been of value to a theatre techni- 
cian: 

Anvil, crowbars, lineman’s belt, ship 
auger bits, blocks, drawing boards, bolts, 
metal box, 10” ratchet brace, brushes, 
blowtorch, transom catch, chest, 4 wheel 
air compressor, connecting wire, con- 
nector box, pipe couplings, canvas cover, 
shower curtains, pipe threading dies, 
dixie cup dispenser, scotch tape dis- 
penser, twist drill, star drill, pipe fit- 
tings, extension bits, fire extinguishers, 
eye bolts, air fan, fatigue hats, fiber glass 
insulation, foot lockers, steel tubular 
frame, fuses, light globes, cast iron grid- 
dles, coffee grinders. 

Hammers, handles, handset phones, 
oilskin hats, heaters, rubber heels, hinges, 
hooks, air raid horn, 1” air hose, ice 
tongs, icebox, ink, drawing instruments, 
ladders, light socket and plug, link fuses, 
mattock, maul, meter panel, asbestos 
sheet mill board, mitre box, electric 
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motor, mountain climbing rope, nails, 
nuts, wrenches, mattress pad, lighting 
panel, phanolic plastic, iron pipe. jack 
planes, plexiglass, tent poles, metal 
punch, electric range, rectifier power 
unit reflectors, aluminum rivets, hard- 
wood roller, handsaw, tin shears, 7” di- 
ameter sheaves, shovels, wire splicers, 
electric sprayers, stand electric drill, 
staples, switches, terminal boxes, black- 
smith tongs, aluminum tubing, turn- 
buckles, machinist’s vise, airplane 
wheels. 

This list, though far from complete, 
may be compehensive enough to show 
the wide variety of items that may be 
obtained from government surplus stock- 
piles. 

The fact remains that surplus is still 
available and that agents are able and 
willing to help find any item desired; 
and since theatre technicians are, with- 
out exception, inventive souls who 
would like to try something different, 
it is time they sought out the surplus 
agents and discovered the contents of 
the government’s almost inexhaustible 
“attic” full of materials. 


THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION: 
A PREVIEW 


LEWIS W. STOERKER 


December brings with it thoughts of 
Christmas and the New Year, gifts, 
blustery weather, social gatherings, and 
a few days of relaxation. However, to 
AETA members it also means Conven- 
tion time; it means getting together 
with enthusiastic educational and com- 
munity theatre personnel from all Amer- 
ica; it means three days of stimulating 
speakers and demonstrations, thought- 
provoking meetings, discussions, and 
special events. 


The 17th Annual Convention of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion is to be held December 29, 30, and 
31 in Cincinnati in the Netherland 
Plaza and Sinton Hotels. Meeting joint- 
ly with the Association in the “Queen 
City” will be the Speech Association 
of America, the Committee on Debate 
Materials of the National University 
Extension Association, and the Na- 
tional Thespian Society. Also, the sec- 
ond National Theatre Assembly will be 
held in Cincinnati January 1-3, immedi- 
ately following the AETA Convention. 


Cincinnati, the largest city near the 
center of population in the United 
States, is thought of b, many as being 
the southernmost northern city and 


Lewis W. Stoerker, Director of the Ripon Col- 
lege Theatre, will be National Press Represen- 
tative for the Cincinnati Convention, 


also the northernmost southern city. 
Because of its central location, delegates 
will have little difficulty with regard to 
transportation. The Cincinnati Union 
Terminal, depot for more than a dozen 
railroads, is one of the world’s most 
modern railroad stations and its several 
airports make Cincinnati accessible from 
all parts of the United States. 

Convention Chairman Barnard Hew- 
itt, University of Illinois, has been work- 
ing since February on the plans and 
personnel for the December gathering. 
In charge of local arrangements is 
Leon C. Miller, National Thespian So- 
ciety, Cincinnati; Chairman of the 
AETA Information Desk is Edward A. 
Wright, Denison University; Convention 
Reporter is Elaine McDavitt, Iowa 
State Teachers College. Dorothy Kester, 
Akron (Ohio) Public Schools, will pre- 
side over the Social Hour with the Child- 
ren’s Theatre Conference as Host. 

The 1952 Convention promises to up- 
hold the splendid reputation which the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion has made in past years—years which 
have brought the Association into focus 
as a strong and growing force in the 
American theatre and its allied fields. 
A few of the outstanding personalities 
scheduled to speak at the many General 
and Sectional Meetings are: Rosamond 
Gilder, Dina Rees Evans, Monroe Lipp- 
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man, Robert E. Gard, Lee Mitchell, 
Horace W. Robinson, George R. Ker- 
nodle, Theodore Fuchs, Hubert C. Heff- 
ner, Milton Smith, and William P. 
Halstead. 

In glancing over the Convention sche- 
dule one notices great variety in the 
sessions planned—a variety which guar- 
antees a well-rounded program. Many 
new ideas have been incorporated, such 
as the new Combined General and Sec- 
tional Meetings entitled Objectives and 
Standards of Educational Theatre Pro- 
duction; an open meeting of the newly 
formed Professional Consultation Ser- 
vice; and a joint session with the Speech 
Association of America with reference 
to the relations of Speech and Theatre. 
Several new Sectional Meetings en- 
titled Puppetry, Lighting, and Mass 
Media have also been scheduled. 

The meetings of the Advisory Council 
(all of which are open to AETA mem- 
bers), the Annual Alumni Luncheons, 
the Social Hours, the Project and Com- 
mittee Meetings, the joint SAA and 
AETA Luncheon, the Association’s 
Business Meeting, and the Honorary 
Dramatic Fraternities’ Luncheons and 
Meetings will keep the membership well 
occupied when not attending General or 
Sectional Meetings. Also many hours 
will be spent renewing old acquaint- 
ances and making new friendships—a 
vital part of any convention. 

Among the items of particular note 
is the “Contact Placement Service,’ 
which will be available for the first time 
at this 1952 Convention. AETA, recog- 
nizing the need for a central clearing- 
house for positions in the educational 
theatre field, has organized this service 
for the use of its members and em- 
ployers in the field. CPS has established 
referral services with other important 
theatre organizations, including the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference, the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy, the 


Children’s Theatre Conference, and the 
National Association of Dramatic and 
Speech Arts. Betty McGee Vetter heads 
the new CPS. For assistance in arranging 
personal interviews during the Conven- 
tion and for general information, mem- 
bers should inquire at the AETA In- 
formation Desk. 

The new “Professional Consultation 
Service” for AETA members will also 
be inaugurated at the National Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati. Plans have been 
made to have specialists available to deal 
with every phase of theatre activity. If 
you have a problem—curriculum, the- 
atre building, work space, organization, 
lighting, design—it is suggested that you 
write to the chairman of the service, 
Leighton M. Ballew, Department of 
Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. An appointment will be made 
for you at the Convention during one 
of the three days. Also a general group 
meeting entitled Professional Problems 
Round Table will be held from 7:30 
to g:00, December 29, with members of 
the PCS available to give advice and 
suggest possible solutions to your indi- 
vidual problem. 

The final Convention program is not 
yet complete; however, all speakers and 
topics to be discussed will be listed in 
the coming issue of the Preliminary 
Program. A preview of this reveals the 
following sessions and meetings, among 
others. 

The Theatre and Related Fields will 
be the topic of the first General Session. 
Lee Mitchell, Northwestern University, 
will preside. This session indicates some 
diversion from the usual and should 
prove valuable as well as interesting to 
all theatre workers. Kate Mueller, In- 
diana University, will deliver a paper as 
yet untitled on sociology and the the- 
atre. Norman C. Meier of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa will speak on “Psycho- 
logical Aspects of University Theatre,” 
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and William G. McCollom, Western Re- 
serve, will speak on “Some Unresolved 
Conflicts in the Dramatic Arts.” 

Barnard Hewitt, University of II 
linois, Vice-President of the Association, 
will preside over the General Session en- 
titled National and International. This 
topic has always aroused much enthu- 
siasm in past conventions and should 
be one of the high points of 1952. Past- 
president Monroe Lippman, Tulane 
University, will speak on “The Second 
National Theatre Assembly,” and Rosa- 
mond Gilder, U. S. Commission for 
UNESCO, will address the Convention 
on “UNESCO and the Educational 
Theatre.” 

There will be a joint meeting between 
SAA and AETA on the general topic 
The Relation between Speech and The- 
atre headed by Magdalene Kramer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Speaking for AETA are Hubert C. Heff- 
ner, Stanford University, who will de- 
liver a paper on the subject “Common 
Ground for Speech and Theatre.”” This 
will be followed by a panel of speakers 
representing different views within the 
field. This joint session will be of special 
interest to those who have separate as 
well as those who have combined Speech 
and Drama or Theatre departments. 


The newest venture of AETA will be 
the combined General and _ Sectional 
Meetings on Objectives and Standards of 
Educational Theatre Production. This 
general theme will be the focal issue 
throughout three sessions. Each session 
will be divided into the six sections or 
units that follow: “Universities and 
Colleges with Departments’; ‘Colleges 
without Departments”; “Adult Educa- 
tion”; “Junior College”; “Children’s 
Theatre and Primary’; and “High 
School.” The entire study is under the 
general supervision and guidance of 
Ralph Freud, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 
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The first session will be general in 
nature, with the leaders of the sections 
being the principal speakers. The sec- 
ond gathering will consist of sectional 
meetings, delegates selecting the section 
which interests them most. Points of 
view will be presented and formulated, 
and a report will be made. At the third 
and final session, which will bring to- 
gether the entire convention, the leader 
of each section will report on the out- 
come of his sectional meeting. This 
experiment will require and, it is hoped, 
will inspire the active participation of 
all delegates. From all indications this 
promises to be one of the outstanding 
events of the Convention. 


New Sectional Meetings have also 
been introduced to broaden the scope 
of endeavor of the Educational Theatre. 
Theatre personnel interested in Child- 
ren’s and High School Dramatics will 
certainly want to attend the very first 
meeting of the 1952 Convention at 
which a new section entitled Puppets 
will be introduced. William Ireland 
Duncan, Western College, will preside. 
On his panel will be Shirley O’Donnol, 
West Hampton College of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, and Vivian Michael, 
Everett Jr. High School, Columbus, who 
will talk on “College Puppetry” and 
“High School Puppetry” respectively. 
On the same panel are Richard Meyers, 
Columbus, and Ruth Duncan, Western 
College, professional puppeteers, who 
will demonstrate different kinds of pup- 
pets, including hand puppets. 

Lillian W. Voorhees, Fisk University, 
heads the section on Acting which pro- 
mises to be of particular interest. How- 
ard Orm, Nashville Community Play- 
house, will present a “Demonstration of 
the Difference between Comic and Bur- 
lesque Acting,” and Baldwin Burrows, 
Atlanta University, who will present a 
“Demonstration of the Difference be- 
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tween Tragic and Melodramatic Act- 

Of special interest this year to college 
and university directors will be the sec- 
tion Directing, headed by Eugene R. 
Wood, Ithaca College. As one of his 
speakers he presents Milton Smith, Co- 
lumbia University, who will address the 
section on “Old Plays in New Theatres.” 
Another new topic of the convention 
will be introduced in this section when 
Walter R. Volbach, Texas Christian 
University, presents his paper on “Di- 
recting Opera.” 

A familiar face at AETA convention 
is that of George R. Kernodle, who will 
preside over the section Theatre History. 
On his section are Delmar E. Solem, 
Northwestern University, whose topic 
is “Games in the Elizabethan Drama,” 
and William W. Melnitz, University of 
California at Los Angeles, who will pre- 
sent a paper on “The Reforms of the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen in the Light 
of Theatre History.” 


Training for Children’s Theatre will 
be the Sectional Meeting headed by 
Dina Rees Evans, Cleveland Heights. 
Mouzon Law, University of Texas, will 
present a “Survey of College and Uni- 
versity Courses in Children’s Theatre 
and Creative Dramatics.” This will be 
followed by a panel discussion in which 
Campton Bell, University of Denver, 
Eleanor Chase, Michigan State College, 
Rita Christi, Northwestern University, 
Burdette Fitzgerald, San Francisco State 
College, and George Lewis, Brigham 
Young University, will participate. 


Although the National Theatre Con- 
ference will not meet in Cincinnati, 
NTC and AETA will jointly sponsor a 
section entitled Community Theatre. 
Another joint section will be High 
School Theatre sponsored by the Na- 
tional Thespian Society and AETA. 
This section will conclude with a dem- 


onstration of arena theatre by an Ohio 
high-school group. 

Limited space does not permit the 
previewing of all sections; however, 
many interesting meetings and demon- 
strations have been planned. Topics and 
chairmen are: Technical Development, 
John Ashby Conway, University of 
Washington; Dramatic Literature and 
Criticism, Jonathan W. Curvin, Univer- 
sity of Wiscontin; Simplified Lighting, 
William C. Graig, College of Wooster; 
Current Trends in Scene Design, Joseph 
W. Scott, University of Illinois; The 
Mass Media as Theatre Teaching Aids, 
E. Robert Norris, University of Texas; 
and Dramatic Writing for the Mass 
Media, Arthur Wilmurt, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Because many sections have become 
general, demonstrative, or instructive, 
the commentator in this year’s conven- 
tion remains in the shadows. However, 
two relatively new members to AETA 
and its convention reappear as com- 
mentators this year in Jonathan Curvin’s 
section on Dramatic Literature and Crit- 
icism. They are Clifford E. Hamar, East- 
ern New Mexico University, and George 
E. Nichols III, Trinity College. Sum- 
ming up the entire Convention will be 
the task of Horace W. Robinson, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, who is chairman of 
the Convention Critique. The critique, 
one of last year’s high lights, is making 
its second appearance in AETA Con- 
ventions. 

The Annual AETA_ Convention 
would not be complete without a special 
performance by some local group or 
the exhibit of production photos of 
members. These two features are not 
only entertaining and instructive, but 
they give the individual an idea of what 
is going on outside his own personal 
group. 

This year the Convention confrater- 
nity is being honored by a performance 
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of Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s not for 
Burning presented by the University of 
Cincinnati Mummers Guild. The _per- 
formance will be staged arena style ard 
will be directed by Paul Rutledge. Tick- 
ets may be secured free at the AETA 
Information Desk. 

Members as usual will be interested 
in viewing the pictures of recent educa- 
tional and community productions. 
This exhibit of photographs of produc- 
tion lent by AETA members will hang 
throughout the Convention. Chairman 
of the Photo Exhibit is Willard J. Fried- 
erich, Marietta College. 

Delegates should not find idle time, 
for when not attending Convention 
events, they may find diversion in the 
many cultural and entertainment facil- 
ities of Cincinnati. Members may be in- 
terested in visiting such places as the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy of 
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Art, the Museum of Natural History, 
the Astronomical Observatory of the 
University of Cincinnati, or the Rock- 
wood Pottery Museum, which has one 
of the finest collections of handmade 
pottery in the United States. Besides 
visiting radio and television stations, 
delegates may take guided tours of var- 
ious local industries. 

Whatever your interests, your tastes, 
your demands or desires, you as dele- 
gates will find challenging and inspiring 
events to fill your days at the 17th An- 
nual American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation Convention in Cincinnati. 
Your president, William P. Halstead, 
the officers of the Association, and the 
program chairmen cordially invite you 
to attend the 1952 assembly of theatre 
workers. Make the membership-drive 
slogan, “One for One,” a Convention 
slogan as well. 


INFORMATION NEEDED: WHERE ARE 
THE COMMUNITY THEATRES? 


MARY EVA DUTHIE 


Is the community theatre properly 
of special interest to the American Ed- 
ucational Theatre Association? In the 
belief that it is an important means of 
adult education and is of tremendous 
significance as a cultural force in the 
community, the AETA Project on The- 
atre and Adult Education is committed 
to attempt to develop a program to 
advance it. However, in working on a 
program in community theatre we en- 
counter difficulty which committees deal- 
ing with high-school or college theatres 
do not meet. Those theatres are part of 
the programs of well-known institutions. 
Their channels of communication are 
pretty well defined and the personnel is 
a matter of public record. Access to in- 


formation concerning program and ob- 


jectives of those theatres can, therefore, 
be secured relatively easily. With com- 
munity theatres, on the other hand, the 
problem is very difficult. A community 
theatre starts when a few interested in- 
dividuals personally feel the need for 
creative expression in theatre, and when 
they believe that their community needs 
theatre and will support their efforts. 
No recognized channels of communica- 
tion exist between such theatres, and 
in effect each separate group is isolated 


Mary Eva Duthie, Drama Consultant in Ex- 
tension at Cornell University, is Chairman of 
AETA’s Project on Theatre and Adult Educa- 
tion. 


from others that are meeting the same 
problems and have similar ideals and 
objectives. No person in the United 
States knows how many community the- 
atres there are nor where they are. Their 
programs and organizational patterns 
are largely a matter of conjecture. 


The members of the AETA Project 
in Theatre and Adult Education have 
felt that—in order to set up an effective 
plan to stimulate and improve standards 
—they should first know where the the- 
atres are and have some description of 
their program. The first step, therefore, 
has been an attempt to make a National 
Community Theatre Directory. Project 
members worked hard in 1951. Names 
of theatres and informants were secured 
from Chambers of Commerce, from 
newspapers, and from any other source 
that presented itself. Many theatre peo- 
ple saw the value of such a survey, but 
some—accustomed to their isolated role 
—were suspicious and fearful they might 
be committing themselves or their the- 
atres to some obligation they might not 
be able to meet. 


The report which was submitted in 
December, 1951 was considered merely 
a report of progress. The states listed 
in the first edition of the directory, 
with the numbers of theatres they re- 
ported are as follows: Arizona 5, Cali- 
fornia 26, Colorado 1, Delaware 6, Flori- 
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da g, Georgia 7, Idaho 1, Illinois 1, In- 
diana 12, Iowa 12, Kansas 1, Kentucky 
4, Louisiana 3, Maryland go, Minnesota 
1, Mississippi 3, Missouri 5, New Hamp- 
shire 7, New Mexico 9, New York 84, 
North Carolina 9, South Dakota 3, Ten- 
nessee 5, Texas 12, Virginia 7, Washing- 
ton 8, and Wisconsin 19. Even a cursory 
glance at the above figures will show 
that many of the states listed are not 
fairly represented, and that sixteen 
states and Hawaii are not represented 
at all. 

The Project members are again hard 
at work but they need the interested 
support of every AETA member. They 
suggest that each member urge the co- 
operation of every community theatre 
with which he may be acquainted. When 
a theatre is found to have been missed 
in the survey, an AETA member will 
perform a real service by collecting the 
following material and sending the in- 
formation to Mary Eva Duthie, 316 
Warren Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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Name of theatre 

Permanent address 

From July 1, 1951 to July 1, 1952 we wilk 
have produced .... plays. 

We give .... performances of each. 

Paid staff includes (titles) 


No paid staff 
We play in our own theatre........... > 


school 
Our average audience numbers 


proximately) 
Classes of membership, number of mem- 


We are sponsored by................. 
We were organized (date) 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


The AETA constitution, revised and 
amended to date, is hereby submitted 
for approval by the membership. It will 
be presented to the Advisory Council 
during the 1952 Convention, and—at 
the Business Meeting—it will later be 
brought before the entire membership. 
If there are omissions or corrections in 
the present version, these should be re- 
ported to the Executive Secretary so that 
he can recommend further changes to 
the Advisory Council. When all re- 
visions are finally approved, the consti- 
tution will be printed for distribution 
to the membership. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Adopted December 27, 1945 in Columbus, Ohio 


(With revisions to be presented to the 
membership at the 1952 Convention) 


ARTICLE I 


Name 
The name of this organization shall be 
American Educational Theatre Association. 


ARTICLE II 
Purposes 
The purposes of the Association shall be: 

(1) to encourage high standards of teaching, 
production, and scholarship in the educa- 
tional theatre field by promoting co-opera- 
tion among teachers and workers in the 
theatre; 

(2) to help teachers of theatre with their 
particular problems through collective ef- 
fort in a work-program and through dis- 
semination of information concerning de- 
velopments in the field of theatre; and 

(g) to promote the proper integration of the- 
atre in the programs of educational 
institutions. 


ARTICLE III 


Membership 


Secrion 1—Regular Membership. 
Any person interested in the educational 


theatre is eligible to become a member in the 
Association. Membership shall become effective 


upon the presentation of a written application 
and the payment of the annual dues to the 
Treasurer. Memberships shall be on a calen- 
dar-year basis except for the special-period mem. 
berships which shall be effective from Septem- 
ber of one year to December gist of the next 
succeeding year. 
SECTION 2—Organizational Membership. 
National and _ regional organizations and 
other theatre organizations (school, college, 
university, and community theatres) interested 
in the educational theatre are eligible to be- 
come Organizational Members upon written 
application and payment of the Organizational 
Membership fee. Memberships shall be on a 
calendar-year basis except for the special-period 
memberships which shall be effective from Sep- 
tember of one year to December gist of the 
next succeeding year. 


SECTION g—Sustaining Membership. 

Any Regular Member may become a Sus- . 
taining Member upon payment of the fee for 
Sustaining Membership. 


ARTICLE IV 


Officers 


Section 1—The officers elected by the Associa- 

tion shall be: 

(1) a President, for a term of one year; 

(2) a Vice-President, for a term of one year; 
and 

(3) twelve members of the Advisory Council 
for a term of three years. 

Section 2—The officers elected by the Advisory 
Council shall be: 

(1) an Administrative Vice-President for a term 
of two years; 

(2) an Executive Secretary and Treasurer for 
a term of three years; 

(3) an Editor of the Educational 
Journal for a term of three years; 

(4) a Managing Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal for a term of two years; 

(5) two members of the Executive Board for 
a term of two years; and 

(6) the chairmen of the Projects for a term 
of one year. 


Theatre 


ARTICLE V 
Advisory Council and Executive Board 
Section 1—The Advisory Council shall be 
composed of: 


(1) twelve members elected by the Association 
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representing as nearly as possible geographic 
areas of the United States, various phases 
of theatre art, and various levels of 
activity; 

(2) one member representing each national the- 
atre organization which has a bona fide 
membership of 50 or more and which holds 
an Organizational Membership, and 

(3) the following officers: 

(a) the President, 

(b) the Vice-President, 

(c) the Administrative Vice-President, 

(d) the Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 

(e) the Editor of the Educational Theatre 
Journal, 

(f) each Past-President for three years fol- 
lowing his term of office, and 

(g) each Past-Executive Secretary and Trea- 
surer for one year following his term of 
office. 

SEcTION 2—The Executive Board shall be com- 
posed of: 

(1) two members elected by the Advisory Coun- 
cil from its own membership, and 

(2) the President, Vice-President, Administra- 
tive Vice-President, and Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

SEcTION 3—All terms of office shall start with 
the beginning of the calendar year. 


ARTICLE VI 
Duties of Officers 


Section 1—The President shall: 

(1) preside over all meetings of the Association, 

(2) call and preside over meetings of the Ad- 
visory Council and Executive Board, and 

(3) appoint special or emergency committees. 

Section 2—The Vice-President shall: 

(1) assist the President and perform the Pres- 
ident’s duties in case of the latter’s dis- 
ability or absence, and 

(2) prepare and administer the program for 
the annual Convention. 

Section 3—The Administrative Vice-President 
shall: 

(1) be directly responsible to the President in 
the supervision of the Projects of the 
American Educational Theatre Association, 

(2) act for the President in the supervision of 
the work of the Projects. 

Srction 4—The Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer shall be directly responsible to the 
President. The Executive Secretary shall 
serve as secretary to the Advisory Council 
and to the Executive Board. The Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer shall perform for 
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the Association the usual duties pertaining 
to the offices of secretary and treasurer. 

SecTion 5—The Advisory Council shall be a 
policy-making and planning body. Meeting 
annually at the time of the Convention, 
it shall hear committee reports and pre- 
pare and present to the Convention a pro- 
gram for the ensuing year. It shall appoint 
the chairmen of the Projects. 

Section 6—The Executive Board shall be an 
administrative body responsbile for carry- 
ing out the policies of the Association. It 
shall be the ultimate authority when the 
Association is not meeting in annual Con- 
vention. 

SecTION 7—The chairmen of the Projects shall 
be directly responsible to the Administrative 
Vice-President. 


ARTICLE VII 
Meetings 
Section 1—Annual Convention. 

The Association shall meet in annual Con- 
vention at a time and place to be determined 
by the Advisory Council, except in times of 
national emergency. At this Convention an 
opportunity shall be provided for an annual 
Business Meeting for the consideration of the 
Association’s problems, for action on the Ad- 
visory Council’s program for the ensuing year, 
and from hearing reports of the Committees and 
Projects. 

SECTION 2—Meeting of the Advisory Council. 

The Advisory Council shall meet regularly 
each year in connection with the annual Con- 
vention. Other meetings may be called by 
the President. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Proposed amendments to this constitution 
shall be presented in writing to all members 
of the Association at least one month before 
the annual meeting and shall become effective 
when approved by a majority vote of those in 
attendance at the annual Business Meeting. 
By-Laws may be amended by the Advisory 
Council. Such amendments, however, shall be 
subject to referendum to the members of the 
Association at the next annual Convention. 


By-Laws 
i—The term “American” in the name of the 
Association is understood to include all coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 
2—Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion shall begin on December and end on 
November 30. 
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3—Dues: 

(a) The annual dues for Regular Member- 
ship shall be $4.50 payable in advance 
on January 1. 

(be) The annual dues for Organizational or 
Sustaining Membership shall be $12.50 
payable in advance on January 1. 

(1) The names of Organizational and 
Sustaining Members shall be pub- 
lished at least once each year in 
an official publication of the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. 

(2) Each Organizational Member may 
send a voting delegate to the annual 
Business Meeting of the Association. 

(3) The registration fee for the annual 
Convention shall be paid upon re- 
quest for each Sustaining Member 
and the delegate of each Organiza- 
tional Member. 

(c) The annual dues for Special Member- 
ships (September through December of 
the following year, sixteen months), 
shall be $5.50 payable in advance on 
September 1. 

(d) The annual dues for Special Organiza- 
tional or Special Sustaining Member- 
ships (September through December of 
the following year, sixteen months), 
shall be $15.00, payable in advance on 
September 1. 

(e) The annual dues for Student Group 
Memberships, comprising groups of ten 
or more high school or undergraduate 
college students with the same rights 
and privileges as Regular Members, 
shall be $3.00 for each student in the 
group, payable in advance on January 1. 

(f) The annual fees for Library Member- 
ships or for Subscriptions (four copies 
of the Educational Theatre Journal only 
for either type), shall be $4.00, payable 
in advance on January 1. 

(g) All Memberships and Subscriptions shall 
expire at the end of the calendar year 
(except that the Special Period Member- 
ships listed in (c) and (d) above shall 
be extended through the next calendar 
year following the one in which member- 
ship is obtained), unless renewed by ad- 
vance payment of dues for the ensuing 
year. 


4—Elections: 
(a) Election of officers shall be by direct 
vote of all members present at the an- 
nual Business Meeting. The Nominat- 


(c) 


(d 
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ing Committee shall submit to the 
membership at least sixty days before 
the annual Business Meeting a slate of 
officers for the following year. Any 
twenty-five members of the American 
Educational Theatre Association may 
supplement these nominations by pe- 
titioning the Executive Secretary within 
thirty days of the publication of the 
slate of the Nominating Committee. Such 
petitions shall be published to the mem- 
bership. In the event a Convention is 
not held, the election shall be con- 
ducted by the Executive Board through 
the mailing of ballots to the members. 
The name of the Vice-President each 
year shall be submitted by the Nomin- 
ating Committee as candidate for Pres- 
ident. 


Nominating Committee shall be 


elected at least a year in advance, and 
in the following manner. At least ninety 
days before an annual Convention, the 
Advisory Council shall publish to the 
membership a slate of approximately 
twelve members. Any twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Association may supplement 
this slate by petitioning the Executive 
Secretary within thirty days of the pub- 
lication of the slate. This slate, supple- 
mented by petitions, shall be submitted 
to the membership for a vote by mail. 
At the time of the annual Convention, 
the Executive Secretary shall certify as 
the Nominating Committee the four 
who receive the highest vote and who 
register at the Convention by noon of 
the first day of meetings. The elected 
member who receives the highest vote 
shall serve as chairman. The Executive 
Secretary shall serve ex officio as the 
non-voting member of the Committee. 
The President who retires at that Con- 
vention shall serve ex officio as the fifth 
voting member of the Committee. Ex- 
cept for the ex officio members, no mem- 
ber shall serve on the Nominating Com- 
mittee more than once in three years. 
Elections of members of the Advisory 
Council shall be so conducted that one- 
third of the elected members (Article 
V, Section 1 (1)) shall go out of office 
each year. 


(e) Elections of members of the Executive 


Board shall be so conducted that one 
of the members shall go out of office 
each year. 
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(f) All nominees for office or Nominating 
Committee shall have been members of 
the Association for the sixty days prior 
to their nomination. 


5—Projects. Continuing bodies concerned with 
AETA work-programs shall be known as 
Projects. The following Projects are author- 
ized: 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Bibliography 
Children’s Theatre Conference 
College Curriculum 
Conferences 
Contests and Festivals 
Graduate 
Guidance and Counseling 
History of Dramatic Productions in Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities 
International Liaison and ITI 
Junior and City College 
Library 
Manuscript Play Project 
Motion Pictures 
Production Lists 
Radio 
Secondary Schools 
Stage Movement and Dance 
Summer Theatre 
Teacher Training 
Technical Training 
Technical Developments 
Television 
Theatre and Adult Education 
Veterans Administration Advisory Project 


6—Auditing Committee. An Auditing Commit- 
tee shall be appointed annually by the Ad- 
visory Council to examine the books of the 

Treasurer. 

7—Committees, Sections, and Projects, and 
special duties of the Administrative Vice- 

President: 

(a) A Committee of AETA shall be defined 
as a group of members of the Associa- 
tion appointed solely upon executive 
order of the President to serve for a 
term of one year. 

(b) A Section of AETA shall be defined 
as an operational unit on the Conven- 
tion program assigned only by the Vice- 
President. 

(c) A Project of AETA (as defined in By- 
Law 5) shall be under the direct super- 
vision of the Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident and shall be appointed by the 
Advisory Council upon recommendation 
of the Administrative Vice-President 
and the Committee on Appointments. 
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(d) The Administrative Vice-President upon 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Appointments shall recommend to the 
President for presentation to the Ad- 
visory Council every position of general 
Association nature except those specifi- 
cally delegated to the Nominating Com- 
mittee or to other officers as previous! 
noted, 

(e) The Administrative Vice-President, upon 
recommendation of the Advisory Board 
of Research Projects, shall supervise the 
stimulation and co-ordination of 
search, and the Editorial Board shal! 
consider significant research for publi- 
cation, 

(f) The Administrative Vice-President shall 
be responsible and accountable for op- 
erational matters in the various projects 
and the Committee on Appointments. 


8—Duties of a Project chairman: 

(a) to continue the work of the project by 
making himself acquainted with its pre- 
vious work; 

(b) to build up its personnel from the in- 
terest lists provided by the Executive 
Secretary, by circularizing the member- 
ship, and from general knowledge of 
the field; 

(c) to develop leadership for the Project in 
the future; 

(d) to administer the Project according to 
Association principles; 

(e) to act as editorial advisor on the Educa 
tional Theatre Journal in the area of 
his Project; and 

(f) to provide the opportunities for mem- 
bers in the Association to undertake 
Investigations which will increase know- 
ledge and skill in the area of the 
Project. Investigations are separate stu- 
dies within a Project directed by “Heads 
of Investigations” who are responsible 
to the chairman of the Project. 


g—Editorial Board: 

(a) An Editorial Board—consisting of two 
appointed members, plus the President 
of the Association and the Editor of 
the Educational Theatre Journal, ex 
officio—shall be authorized: 

(1) to pass upon and/or to edit for final 
release all materials (other than 
those in the Educational Theatre 


Journal) published or otherwise 
distributed in the Association's 
name; 
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(2) to plan and/or recommend articles 
or reports, prepared by Projects or 
other Association groups, for pub- 
lication in the Educational Theatre 
Journal, and to edit these for the 
Journal’s consideration. 


(b) The Editorial Board—upon recommen- 
dation of the staff of the Educational 
Theatre Journal—shall also propose to 
the Committee on Appointments the 
name of a new Editor of the Journal, 
when such shall be required. Once the 
Editor has been appointed, however, 
his recommendations for the editorial 
staff of the Journal shall be offered— 
either directly or through the Executive 
Board—to the Advisory Council for 
approval. 


(c) Appointment to the Editorial Board 
shall be for a period of two years, and 
each appointee shall in his second year 
serve as Chairman of this Board. 


10—Committee on Appointments. A committee 
known as the Committee on Appointments 
shall be established to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the President and the 
Advisory Council, and shall consist of: the 
President, the Vice-President, the Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President, and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, ex officio, two Past-Pres- 
idents, one elected member of the Executive 
Board, one editor of the Educational The- 
atre Journal, one member of the Advisory 
Council, and one non-Council member. 
The slate for the Committee on Appoint- 
ments to be approved by the Advisory 
Council shall be recommended by _ the 
Nominating Committee. The Administra- 
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tive Vice-President shall serve as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appointments. 
The Committee on Appointments shall 
recommend to the President for presenta- 
tion to the Advisory Council every position 
except those specifically delegated to the 
President or to the Nominating Committee. 


ADDITION TO THE 
1954 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The following twenty-five members 
of the American Educational Theatre 
Association have petitioned to add the 
name of James W. Brock, Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, Michigan, to the slate for 
the 1954 Nominating Committee: 

T. O. Andrus, Claribel Baird, Pacey 
Beers, Clara Behringer, Donald O. 
Buell, Eleanor Chase, Jed H. Davis, 
Wilbur Dorsett, James R. Essen, Ken- 
neth L. Graham, Joan Hackett, John 
H. Hepler, John Jennings, Muriel Last, 
Leonard Leone, Merle W. Loppnow, 
Robert D. Moulton, Cecil H. Nickle, 
Hugh Norton, Esther E. Pease, David 
W. Thompson, James Thompson, James 
E. Van Riper, Gan Witt, William York. 

The Nominating Committee slate, as 
published in the May, 1952 issue of the 
EpUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, with 
the addition of the name of James W. 
Brock, will be submitted to the mem- 
bership for a vote by mail. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JOHN DOLMAN, Jr. 


John Dolman, Jr., Professor of English at the University of Pennsylvania, 
died July 9, 1952 at his home, 304 Vassar Avenue, Swarthmore, Penna. He 
was 64. Distinguished as a teacher, director, and writer and beloved by many 
generations of students, he was admired and respected everywhere in the 
educational theatre. 

Professor Dolman, a native of Philadelphia, attended the old Central 
Manual Training High School. He was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania and joined the faculty in 1910 as a reader in English. Three years 
later he received his master’s degree; he became a Professor in 1927. He also 
served as Director of the University’s Summer School from 1925 to 1946. 

Long a resident of Swarthmore, Professor Dolman was associated for many 
years with the Swarthmore Players, both as a director and an actor. He was 
President of the group during the 1941-1942 season. In 1936, he was instrumental 
in helping to establish the Little Theatre Group in Philadelphia. For a number 
of years he was Director of the old University Dramatic Society at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

He was a member of the National Theatre Conference, the American 
Educational Theatre Association, the Art Alliance, and the American Iris 
Society, of which he was a former regional vice president. He was a former 
Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. In 1922, he was President of the 
Eastern Public Speaking Conference; and in 1930, President of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech. 

Apart from numerous articles, he was the author of The Art of Acting, 
The Art of Play Production, and Handbook of Public Speaking. At the time 
of his death he had nearly completed a book entitled The Art of Reading Aloud. 

His wife, Mrs. Ethel Schatte Dolman, died in 1937. Surviving are three 
sons, John P., Robert E., and Geoffrey; a daughter, Mrs. Barbara D. Spencer; 
and a sister, Mrs. Melanie Seymour. To these the Association offers its sincerest 
sympathy. 

—B. R. 


A. R. THOMPSON 


The untimely and unexpected death of Alan Reynolds Thompson at 
his home in Berkeley, California on March 31, 1952 represents a serious loss 
to the academic theatre in the United States. Dr. Thompson in his quiet way 
was one of the dependable leaders in the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation and one of the foremost scholars in the field of drama in this country. 


He was born in Berkeley, California, on February 5, 1897. He received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree from Whitman College in 1919, the Master of 
Arts from Harvard in 1920, and the Ph.D. from the same institution in 1926. 
During the academic year 1922-1923 he was an Instructor in English at Purdue 
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University; from 1923 to 1925 he held a similar appointment at the University 
of Wisconsin; during the academic year 1926-1927 he held an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship in English at Brown University; and in 1927 he came to the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley as Lecturer in Public Speaking. He was promoted 
to an Assistant Professorship in 1928 and to an Associate Professorship in 1931. 
In 1947 he was made Associate Professor of Speech and Dramatic Literature 
and was promoted to a Professorship in this position in 1949. He married 
Marie B. Kellog on September 6, 1924; their two children are named Ann K. 
and Carter B. Thompson. 


Dr. Thompson was a member of AETA, the Society for Aesthetics, and 
Phi Beta Kappa. He drew up the plan of reorganization of the Research Com- 
mittee while he was chairman of that Committee of AETA, reorganizing it 
into the Research Board and serving as its chairman until 1952. In addition 
to several articles of major significance in the field of drama and aesthetics, 
Dr. Thompson published two important books: The Anatomy of Drama, The 
University of California Press, 1924; and The Dry Mock, A Study in Dramatic 
Irony, brought out by the same press in 1948. He was at work on an intensive 
study of Ibsen when he died. Dr. Thompson is listed in the Directory of 
American Scholars and in Who's Who on the Pacific Coast. 


The American Educational Theatre Association wishes to extend the 
sympathy of its members to Mrs. Thompson and to Ann and Carter Thompson 
in their loss.. 


—H. C. H. 
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INTERNATIONAL LIAISON 
AND ITI 


To the Editor: 

I am sending you herewith a copy of 
the Questionnaire prepared by AETA’s 
International Liaison and ITI Project, 
whose work I described briefly in my Re- 
port at the Chicago Convention in 1951. 
I wonder whether this material may be 
suitable for publication in the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, since AETA 
members might be interested in becom- 
ing acquainted with the aims as well as 
the scope of our international inquiry. 

The views which have prompted not 
only the composition of the Question- 
naire but also other activities carried 
out by the International Liaison and 
ITI Project are indicated in the Intro- 
ductory Note. The Questionnaire, I 
trust, is self-explanatory. However, I 
should like to add the following infor- 
mation: After having worked out the 
first draft of the Questionnaire, I sub- 
mitted it to AETA’s Editorial Com- 
mittee, whose members provided valu- 
able suggestions. These were, without 
exception, incorporated in the final ver- 
sion. Moreover, I had the benefit of the 
advice given me by Professor Kenneth 
Macgowan, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Theater Arts at U.C.L.A., and 
by two other colleagues, Professor Nor- 
man Dyhrenfurth and Professor Walter 
Kingson, who made suggestions related 
to the portions dealing with Motion 
Pictures and Radio-Television, rsepect- 
ively. I gratefully acknowledge their con- 
tribution to this important project. 

The Questionnaire was mailed in bi- 
lingual form—English and French—to 
112 addresses in the following countries: 


Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, England, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Gua- 
temala, Iceland, India, Iran, Ireland, Is- 
rael, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

The French version was prepared 
through the generous collaboration of 
Miss Annette Bercut, Department of 
French, University of California in 
Berkeley. 

Finally, I should like to mention that 
coverage of the Latin American coun- 
tries was made possible largely through 
the co-operation of the Division of Ed- 
ucation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose staff provided ex- 
tensive lists of theatre organizations 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

HENRY SCHNITZLER, 

University of California, Los Angeles 

(Chairman, AETA International 

Liaison and ITI Project) 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
ASSOCIATION—LIAISON AND INTER- 
NATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE 
PROJECT 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


The following Questionnaire is sent to you 
by the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion, a professional organization that was 
founded fifteen years ago and whose member- 
ship includes workers—teachers as well as stu- 
dents—in the fields of college or university 
theatre, children’s theatre, community theatre, 
radio, television, motion pictures, theatre archi- 
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tecture, theatre research, and other allied areas. 
The aims of the American Educational Theatre 
Association have been stated as follows: 1) to 
encourage high standards of teaching, produc- 
tion, and scholarship in the educational theatre 
by promoting cooperation among its teachers, 
students, and workers; 2) to help them with 
their problems by means of collective effort in 
a Work Program and through dissemination of 
developments in the field of theatre; 3) to pro- 
vide the proper integration of theatre in the 
program of educational institutions. The pur- 
pose of our Questionnaire is closely related to 
these aims. 


Four years ago UNESCO, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, inaugurated the International Theatre 
Institute (ITI). This step had two significant 
implications. Above all, it meant the reaffirma- 
tion of the age-old concept of the theatre as an 
educational and cultural force of the first mag- 
nitude. Secondly, it emphasized the essentially 
international character of the stage and _ its 
tremendous potential as an agency of mutual 
understanding by recognizing, as expressed in 
the first paragraph of ITI’s Charter, that “the- 
atrical art is a universal expression of mankind, 
and possesses the influence and power to link 
large groups of the world’s peoples.” 


In the United States, the acknowledgement 
of the theatre as a humanizing and constructive 
force has led to a rather conspicuous develop- 
ment of theatrical activities as an_ integral 
part of the curriculum in literally hundreds of 
educational institutions all over our country. 
Such activities may be said to aim at a twofold 
purpose: above all, to serve the individual stu- 
dent by enriching his intellectual and emo- 
tional experience, by facilitating his under- 
standing of human problems, by assisting him 
in the evaluation of social and psychological 
processes; then, to serve our society by provid- 
ing it with living drama of all timés and all 
nations, thus frequently assuming a cultural 
responsibility which the American professional 
theatre, partly because of its largely commercial 
setup, partly because of its concentration in one 
city, New York, has not always been able to 
fulfill. We realize that the theatre situation, 
as it has come to exist in the United States, 
cannot readily be compared to that in most 
other countries. It is complex and, especially 
for those accustomed to a different theatrical 
structure, somewhat puzzling. For these reasons, 
we are preparing a brief survey of all aspects 
of the American theatre which, in form of a 
brochure, will be sent to those among you who 
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are as interested as we are in establishing inter- 
national contact between theatre workers in 
whatever part of the globe they may be found. 

The American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion represents the men and women who have 
devoted their lives to the concept of theatre 
implied in the basic ideas that guide the 
International Theatre Institute by fostering in 
the youth of our country an appreciation of 
the vitalizing and humanizing power of dra- 
matic art. 

We have started a special project called 
Liaison AND ITI Project, whose chief aim it 
is, again. in the spirit which governs the In- 
ternational Theatre Institute, to establish and 
maintain contact with our colleagues and 
friends abroad. We are aware of the fact that 
our work is still in a state of development and 
growth. We know that much of what we are 
doing is in an experimental stage and that 
there is much we have yet to learn. Therefore, 
we realize that we could derive immense benefit 
from becoming acquainted with the thinking, 
the experiences, and the methods which pre- 
vail in other countries, especially since in many 
instances your efforts are based upon a theatri- 
cal tradition which is naturally much older 
than ours. 

On the other hand, we would like to submit 
to you a comprehensive picture of our own 
work, our own practices, and our own theories. 
While we hope that the brochure mentioned 
above may help you toward a more accurate 
knowledge of the American theatre, which is 
by no means to be wholly identified with the 
professional theatre in New York City—known 
abroad as “Broadway”—we are convinced that 
the kind of mutual relationship we have in 
mind can be achieved only by setting up a 
plan to guarantee the continued exchange of 
information vital to all of us. 


The Questionnaire which is before you 
should be the first step in this endeavor. 
What we are asking you to do is to examine 
the theatrical activities in your own country 
and to decide whether they may not be re- 
ported on the following pages. We are aware 
of the narrow limitations and sometimes dan- 
gerous oversimplifications inherent in any for- 
malized statement of this kind. On the other 
hand, in working out our questions, we have 
tried to enable you to report on your work in 
a relatively short time. If the questions you are 
going to read can give you a general idea of 
what we want, and if you prefer to provide 
your information in a form other than that 
necessitated by a questionnaire, please do not 
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hesitate to choose whatever form you find con- 
venient for your reply. 

The information derived from the question- 
naires we shall receive will be published in our 
Educational Theatre Journal and thus made 
available not only to the nearly 2,500 members 
of the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion but also to those among you who have co- 
operated on this project. 

I should like to add that we welcome, of 
course, not merely your answers but, in addi- 
tion, any comment or criticism you may wish 
to offer. 

We thank you in advance for your co-opera- 
tion and for the valuable time you may devote 
on this Questionnaire. By this contribution, 
modest as it might be, to the establishment of 
mutual contact and understanding among men 
and women who work in the field of educa- 
tional theatre, we wish to affirm our belief in 
the validity of the concepts upon which UNES- 
CO, and consequently also ITI, have been 
founded. 

Henry Schnitzler, Chairman 
American Educational Theatre Association 
Liaison and ITI Project 


Part I: THEATRE 

A. Educational Theatre Practice 

1. Does there exist in your country any edu- 
cational theatre activity based upon a dis- 
tinct policy and fostered by government 
authorities and/or educational institutions? 

If your answer to this question is “No,” dis- 

regard Questions No. 2 to No. 25. 

2. What government authorities in your coun- 
try have shown any interest in the en- 
couragement and development of educa- 
tional theatre activities? 

g. What government authorities in your coun- 
try are actively sponsoring educational 
theatre activities? 

4. What schools are fostering educational 
theatre activities? 

a) Secondary (Elementary) Schools; 

High Schools; c) Colleges and/or Universi- 

ties; d) Other State (Government) educa- 

tional institutions; e) Schools outside the 
province of the State (Government) edu- 
cational system? 

5. a) Do theatre activities form an_ integral 
part of the curriculum in any of the 
schools in your country, or are such 
activities extra-curricular? 

b) Has there ever been any opposition to 
the inclusion of such activities in the 
curriculum? If so, what was the reason 
for such opposition? 
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6. If theatrical activities are accepted as in- 
tegral part of the educational process, can 
you send us typical examples of curricula? 

7. Is practical instruction in the field of the- 
atre limited to courses in acting, or does 
it include courses in: 

a) directing; b) stagecraft (construction 
and painting of scenery; lighting); c) 
stage design and costume design: d) the- 
atre administration and management; 
e) playwriting? 

8. a) Has the exact aim of educational the- 
atre activities ever been defined with 
the purpose of providing a basic phi- 
losophy for the establishment of courses 
in the field of theatre? 

b) Can you outline the main considera- 
tions that may have led educational 
authorities in your country toward the 
acceptance of theatre as part of the 
educational process? 


g. Can you state for what reasons students 
are engaging in theatre activities? If no 
statistical studies have been made, will 
you answer the following three questions 
by conjecture? 

a) What percentage of those enrolled in 
dramatic classes is interested in a pro- 
fessional career in the theatre, or in re- 
lated fields such as motion pictures, 
radio, and television? 

b) What percentage considers dramatic 
activity useful in terms of personality 
development? 

c) What percentage intends to use theatre 
experience for a career in the teaching 
profession? 


10. Have educational theatre activities always 
been important in your country, or is their 
development recent? 

11. Are dramatic activities limited to the class- 
room, or do educational institutions pro- 
duce plays to be presented in public per- 
formances before paying audiences? 

12. If public performances are part of the ed- 
ucational theatre in your country, can you 
state details such as these: 

a) How many public performances are 
given during one academic year? 

b) Are these performances supposed to be 
presented to an audience limited to stu- 
dents and their friends and/or relatives? 

c) Are these performances planned and 
organized to reach a wider audience? 

1g. a) How are the productions presented by 

your schools financed? 
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14. 


16. 


17. 


20. 


b) If public performances are given by 
educational institutions in your coun- 
try, have you developed any method of 
selling tickets by means of subscription 
on a seasonal basis? 

a) What type of dramatic material is used 
in drama classes? 

b) Has any definite policy been worked 
out in respect to the choice of this 
material? 


. a) What type of dramatic material is used 


for public performances given by edu- 
cational institutions? 

b) Are your schools trying to follow any 
consistent planning in this respect? 

c) Is there any emphasis on: 
1) representative plays, whether old or 
new (“classics”); 2) original plays, or 
pageants; 3) plays of a frankly ex- 
perimental and/or controversial char- 
acter; 4) religious plays and/or pageants; 
5) folk plays and/or pageants; 6) for- 
eign plays? 

a) Are works belonging to the musical 
theatre used for public performances? 

b) If so, to what type of the musical 
theatre do they belong? 
1) Opera; 2) Light opera; 3) Musical 
comedy and/or revue; 4) Dramatic or 
operatic works emphasizing the folk 
music of your country; 5) Other? 

a) Are dance performances included in 
your school program? 

b) If so, what type of dancing do they 
represent? 
1) Ballet (“classical” ballet); 2) Modern 
dance; 3) Folk dance? 


. a) How adequate are the physical condi- 


tions under which the educational the- 
atre in your country operates? 

b) Do educational institutions have their 
own theatre buildings? 

c) Is the construction of theatre plants 
(auditoriums as well as workshops) en- 
couraged by school authorities? 


. a) If the construction of theatres is en- 


couraged, what types of theatres have 
been built in recent years? 

b) Is there a tendency to follow the tradi- 
tional line of the picture-frame stage, 
or have experimental schemes been 
adopted? 

c) Would you be willing to send us ma- 
terial (photographs, floor plans, etc.) 


related to theatre buildings of particu- 
lar interest? 
If your schools have no theatre buildings 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24 


26. 


28. 


29. 


go. 


31. 
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of their own, where do dramatic activi- 

ties—classroom exercises or public per- 

formances—take place? 

a) Are productions that have originated in 
schools ever sent to other communities? 

b) Are more or less extensive road tours 
part of your educational theatre 
program? 

c) If so, what principles guide the plan- 
ning of their itinerary? 

Are schools in your country interested in 

developing children’s theatre, i.e., in plan- 

ning productions especially designed for 
juvenile audiences? 

Does the educational theatre program in 

your country include puppet (marionette) 

shows? 

a) What is the relationship between the 
educational and the professional theatre 
in your country? 

b) Is there any feeling of competition, 
either economically or artistically? 

c) Has the educational theatre found it 
necessary to develop a clear-cut policy 
defining its relationship to pro- 
fessional theatre? 


. Would you be willing to send us regularly 


material related to your educational theatre 
activities such as folders, programs, an- 
nouncements, posters? 


Theatre Research 

Are subjects related to theatre research 
taught in any of your schools? 

a) History of dramatic literature; b) His- 
tory of the theatre; c) History of stage de- 
sign; d) History of opera and ballet; e) 
History of the dance; f) Technical research 
in stage architecture, lighting, or stage 
design; g) Other related subjects? 


. Is it possible in any of your educational 


institutions to obtain a degree in the field 

of theatre arts? ; 

a) Is it considered desirable for those 
among your students who plan to start 
out on a teaching career to have some 
academic training in the field of theatre? 

b) If so, would the emphasis be on the 
practical, or rather on the research 
aspects of theatre arts? 

Is there any special field of theatre re- 

search particularly emphasized in your 

country? 

Do there exist any theatrical research 

societies, either national or regional? 

Is there any government agency, or organ- 

ization, concerned with the preservation 

of theatrical monuments? 
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32. 


33- 


34- 


36. 


37- 


38. 


39- 


40. 


Are there any outstanding theatre mu- 
seums, or collections, whether public or 
private? 

Is there any publication where bibliogra- 
phical data related to theatre research may 
be found? 

Could you send us regularly information 
covering research activity in all fields of 
theatre carried on in educational institu- 
tions in your country? 


The American Educational Theatre in Re- 
lation to Your Country 


. a) Are you aware of the extent of educa- 


tional theatre activities in the United 
States? 

b) Has your information on the American 
theatre so far been limited to the com- 
mercial stage (“Broadway’’)? 


Would you be interested in regularly re- 
ceiving information on all aspects of the 
educational theatre in the United States? 


What kind of information would you like 

to receive? 

Do you feel that there may be found some 

mutual influence in relation to educa- 

tional theatre in the United States and in 
your own country? 

a) How would you evaluate the aims and 
methods to be found in the American 
educational theatre? 

b) Are you familiar with the “Report of 
the Oxford University Drama Com- 
mission,” published in 1948, by the 
Oxford University Press? 

c) Would you care to state your opinion 
on its conclusions? 

a) Could information sent 
written in English? 

b) Would you prefer it to be in the 
language of your country? 

c) If you do not wish our communications 
in English and if we are incapable of 
using your native tongue, may we write 
to you either in French or in Spanish? 


to you be 


Part Il: MOTION PICTURES 
Educational Motion Picture Practice 


. Does there exist in your country any edu- 


cational and/or documentary film activity 
based upon a distinct policy and fostered 
by government agencies and/or educational 
institutions? 


If your answer to this question is “No,” dis- 
regard Questions No. 2 to No. 16. 


What government agencies are actively in- 
terested in educational and/or documentary 
film production? 


11. 


14 


15. 
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. What schools are fostering the production 


of educational and/or documentary films? 
a) National/regional school systems? 

b) Colleges and/or universities? 

c) Trade schools? 

d) Government-sponsored institutes? 
Where is the emphasis in such activities? 
a) On production? 

b) On use for educational purposes? 

c) On both? 


. a) Are such activities an integral part of 


the regular curriculum in any of your 
schools? 

b) Can you send us typical examples of 
such curricula? 

a) Approximately what percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in motion picture acti- 
vities is interested in a _ professional 
career in motion pictures? 

b) What percentage intends to use motion 
picture experience for a career in the 
teaching profession? 

c) If no statistical studies have been made, 
will you answer the foregoing two ques- 
tions by conjecture? 

How recent is the development of educa- 

tional motion picture activities in your 

country? 


. Are motion picture activities limited to 


the classroom, or do educational institu- 

tions produce films for release? 

If films are produced for release, what is 

the nature of that release? 

a) General release to paying audiences 

b) Restricted release to students through 
educational systems 

c) Other methods 


. How are films produced by your schools 


being financed? 

What is the nature of the distributing 

organization? 

What types of films are made by your 

schools? 

a) Fictional 

b) Factual (documentary) 

c) Educational (teaching) 

d) Other types 

What physical facilities for the production 

of films may be found in educational in- 

stitutions in your country? 

What projection facilities are available to 

educational institutions in your country? 

a) What is the relationship between the 
film producer working in an educational 
institution and the professional film 
producer in your country? 
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18. 


19. 


‘20. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


27. 


28. 


b) Is there any feeling of competition, 
either economically or artistically? 

‘c) Has the film producer working in an 
educational institution found it neces- 
sary to develop a clear-cut policy defin- 
ing his relationship to the professional 
film producer? 

Would you be willing to send us regularly 

material related to your educational motion 

picture activities, such as bulletins, an- 
nouncements, posters, programs, preview 
notes? 

Motion Picture Research 

Are subjects related to motion picture 

research taught in any of your schools? 

a) History of the motion picture; b) Art 

(aesthetics) of the motion picture; c) Motion 

picture criticism and/or evaluation; d) So- 

cial aspects of the motion picture; e) Other 
related subjects? 

Is it possible in any of your educational 

institutions to obtain a degree in the field 

of motion pictures? 

Is it considered desirable for those among 

your students who plan a teaching career 

to have some training in the field of 
motion picture production or utilization? 

Is there any special field of motion picture 

research particularly emphasized in your 

country? 


. Does there exist a motion picture research 


society? 
Is there any agency, governmental or edu- 
cational, concerned with the preservation 
of motion picture materials (films)? 

Is there any publication containing bibli- 
ographical data relating to motion picture 
research in your country? 

Could you send us regularly information 
covering research activity in motion pic- 
tures carried on in educational institutions 
in your country? 


Educational Film Activity in the United 
States in Relation to Your Country 

Are you aware of the extent of educational 
and documentary film activities in the 
United States, or has your information on 
the American film been limited to the film 
industry (“Hollywood”)? 


. Are you interested in regularly receiving 


information on all aspects of the educa- 
tional and documentary film in the United 
States? 

What kind of information would you like 
to receive? 

Do you feel that practices and methods 
employed in the American educational and 


29. 


30. 
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documentary film have been influencing to 

some extent similar activities in your own 

country? 

a) How would you evaluate the aims and 
the methods to be found in educational 
film activities in the United States? 

b) Do you think that there is too much 
emphasis upon production? 

c) Do you think that there is too little 
emphasis upon motion picture research? 

a) Could information sent to you be writ- 
ten in English? 

b) Would you prefer it to be in the lan- 
guage of your country? 

c) If you do not wish our communications 
in English and if we are not capable 
of using your native tongue, may we 
write to you either in French or in 
Spanish? 


Part III: RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Radio and Television Practice 


. Under what kind of system is radio and 


television broadcasting operated in your 
country? 
a) Operated partially or entirely by the 

government; b) Operated as a public cor- 
poration; c) Financed by commercial spon- 
sors; d) Any combination of these systems? 


. How many families own radio sets in your 


country? 


. How many families own television sets in 


your country? 


. What types of educational or documentary 


programs are presented for adult audiences? 
a) radio; b) television? 


. What types of educational or documentary 


programs are presented for listening in 
the schools? 

a) radio; b) television? 

What governmental department and/or ed- 
ucational agency is responsible for the 
planning of these programs? 


. a) Has the exact aim of educational radio 


or television activities ever been defined 
with the purpose of providing a basic 
philosophy for the establishment of 
broadcast courses in the fields of radio 
and_ television? 

b) If such a statement is available, can 
you outline its main points? 


. a) Are radio or television programs from 


outside sources an integrated part of 
the regular curriculum in _ public 
schools, colleges, and universities? 

b) Can you send us typical examples of 
such curricula? 


- Do you have radio (television) workshops 
or radio (television) courses in your public 
schools, colleges, and universities? 

. Do public schools, colleges, and universities 

present radio or television programs for 

the general public in your country? 

-. a) Do such educational institutions have 
their own broadcasting facilities for this 
purpose? 

b) What other facilities are available to 
them for this purpose? 

Do any colleges or universities offer a de- 

gree in radio or television? 


. Radio and Television Research 


. a) Is it considered desirable for those 
among your students who plan a teach- 
ing career to have a background in 
radio or television as aids to learning? 

b) Is it considered desirable for these 
students to be familiar with problems 
related to the writing and production 
of radio and television programs? 

Is it considered desirable for your stu- 
dents to be aware of radio and television 
as a social force? 

Do you have special courses for this 
purpose? 

In view of the fact that most people 
continue listening to radio and watching 
television after they have completed 
their formal education, do you attempt 
to provide in your schools critical stand- 
ards for listening and viewing? 

Are such attempts provided directly by 
specific courses, or is it hoped that 
these standards will be acquired through 
your educational program in general? 

Is there any organization in your coun- 
try engaged in the various aspects of 
radio and television research? 

b) Are reports, or other material, related 
to such studies available? 


. Educational Radio and Television in the 


United States, in Relation to Your Country 


. Are you aware of educational radio and 
television activities in the United States? 


. Are you interested in regularly receiving 

information on all aspects of these activities 

in the United States? 

. What kind of information would you like 

to receive? 

. a) Could information sent to 
written in English? 

b) Would you prefer it to be in the lan- 
guage of your country? 


you be 
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c) If you do not wish our communications. 
in English and if we are incapable of 
using your native tongue, may we write 
either in French or in Spanish? 


MORE ON AUDIENCE REACTION 


To the Editor: 

I have read with some interest and 
considerable amazement the brief arti- 
cle in the May Journal which purports. 
to be “A Study of Audience Reaction to: 
a Stereotype Character” by Buell White- 
hill, Jr. and Francis Kodman, Jr. 

Quite aside from the fact that I find 
their title misleading and their testing 
methods rather naive, I am somewhat 
bewildered by the conclusions they have 
drawn. While the statistical tabulation 
of undefined adjectives may prove di- 
verting and—I shudder to think—serve 
as an excuse for the granting of credits 
to a graduate student in theatre, it 
hardly substantiates, even “apparently,” 
the idea expressed in the passage quoted 
from Allardyce Nicoll. On the evidence, 
it seems to me the Messrs. Whitehill and 
Kodman have successfully avoided the 
issue altogether. 

I am particularly fascinated by the 
idea set forth in the article that “using 
such [audience] judgments as a_ basis. 
for revision in production may be an 
effective device for improving perform- 
ances.”” The idea alone is neither unique 
nor frightening, but the implication 
added to it by other statements in the 
article leads me to think that their aim 
is not to improve performances but to 
make them, perhaps, more acceptable. 
I submit that the two things are not 
necessarily synonymous, 

Whereas Mr. Whitehill and Mr, Kod- 
man are ostensibly interested in meas- 
uring the communicative value of the 
stereotype—or the lack of it—they have 
succeeded in doing neither. If the arti- 
cle serves any valid purpose in the field 
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of “experimental research,” it does so 
primarily as an indication of a point of 
view and a kind of thinking that may, 
in part, explain the preponderance and 
percentage increase of warmed-over 
Broadway in the production schedules 
of colleges and universities. The appear- 
ance of the Whitehill-Kodman article 
in the same issue as Theodore Hatlen’s 
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survey of college and university pro- 
ductions provides food for thought that 
requires a good bit of chewing—and the 
ideas offered by Mr. Whitehill and Mr. 
Kodman are, for me at least, highly 
indigestible. 


Joe E. GRrENZEBACK, 
155% S. Swall Drive, 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


George McCalmon, Editor 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POET- 
RY AND FINE ART. Critical text 
and translation by S. H. Butcher; pre- 
fatory essay, Aristotelian Literary 
Criticism, By John Gassner. Fourth 
Edition. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1951; pp. Ixxi + 421. $4.50. 


It was something of a shock to realize, 
with the republication last year of S. H. 
Butcher's Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Art, that a work so intimately 
associated with the intellectual develop- 
ment of most of us now practicing the 
study of drama has been out of print 
for eight years. For two college genera- 
tions of students the work had been 
a possible library assignment but un- 
available to personal possession. Yet it 
is precisely with those years that our 
younger dramatists have become more 
Aristotelian in their thinking and in 
their practice, in turning from the di- 
dacticism of the drama of social protest 
of the thirties to emotional effect as 
the end of drama, in contemplation of 
the nature of tragedy, in emphasis on 
moral choice of the individual will as 
the focus of drama. 

World War II brought a profound 
change as to the direction in which mod- 
ern drama is moving. Broadway has 
come to present so small a selection of 
the plays written and available that a 
trend may be manifest in plays in man- 
uscript far ahead of its appearance on 
Broadway, and then may be so meagerly 
represented there as to be not readily 
discernible as a trend. By 1946 the most 
significant development in manuscript 
plays was the turning from a sociological 
toward an ethical approach to the prob- 


lems of society and life. Especially 
among the young men who had seen 
the scope of destruction and evil of the 
war, there was evident a sense of the 
precariousness of the total existence and 
future of man that transcended particu- 
lar social evils. They recognized failure 
in the economic, material, and scientific 
approach of the modern world to the 
problems of human life, and were seek- 
ing a deeper motivation and energiza- 
tion for their solution. Essentially, this 
ethical impulse represents a conviction 
that the state of society depends upon 
the state of heart and upon the princi- 
ples of conduct of the individuals that 
comprise it; it represents also a search 
for a guiding and energizing faith with- 
in the individual. This trend in manu- 
script reached the theatre in 1947, with 
Arthur Miller’s All My Sons. The sub- 
ject matter was of a kind which would 
characteristically have been treated in 
the thirties as a criticism of social forces 
determining the character and conduct 
of a class; Miller treats the factory 
owner (who let defective airplane motors 
be shipped out) as a problem of indi- 
vidual moral character and _ personal 
responsibility. 

The rejection of strict naturalism, 
with its minimization of the individual 
will and responsibility, for the Aristo- 
telian concept of character in tragedy— 
“Character is that which reveals moral 
purpose, showing what kind of things 
a man chooses or avoids”—led logically 
to Death of a Salesman. In the tunicated 
organization of this play, inside a layer 
of environmental influences and a layer 
of social criticism, lies the hard core of 
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the fact that Willie Loman chose the 
wrong values to live by, and that this 
choice was the cause of catastrophe. 
That he chose to die by them allowed 
him a certain tragic dignity. 

Arthur Miller is not coincidentally 
Aristotelian. This is attested by his 
essay, “Notes on Tragedy and the Com- 
mon Man,” published in the New York 
Times, February 27, 1949—one of the 
significant analyses of the relation of 
the Poetics to the problem of modern 
tragedy. Tennessee Williams’ The Rose 
Tattoo (with its shift from his earlier 
poetized, perhaps romanticized, natural- 
ism) is prefaced in publication with an 
essay which is essentially an examina- 
tion of the meaning of tragedy: “The 
great and only possible dignity of man 
lies in his power deliberately to choose 
certain moral values by which to live as 
steadfastly as if he, too, like a character 
in a play, were immured against the 
corrupting rush of time.” The Rose 
Tattoo was largely reviewed as comedy, 
but Aristotle would have reviewed it, 
with its “change from bad fortune to 
good,” as a tragedy, although not “a 
perfect tragedy,” in which “the change 
of fortune should be . . . from good to 
bad.” 

Among the most original and forceful 
serious plays since the war there is a 
notable concentration of Aristotelian 
elements and, in several instances, a 
clear-cut integration with social crit- 
icism. This is obviously not merely neo- 
authoritarianism or neo-classicism. In 
continuation of the spirit of Aristotle, 
who questioned “whether tragedy has 
as yet perfected its proper types or not; 
and whether it is to be judged in itself, 
or in relation also to the audience,” it 
simply means that after two thousand 
years the Poetics is a germinal force 
today. 

By the familiar fact of the sketchy 
and sometimes enigmatic form of the 
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Poetics—perhaps lecture notes, perhaps 
a draft for a work to have been ex- 
panded—accurately meaningful transla- 
tion depends upon intimate acquaint- 
ance with Aristotle’s other works and 
their studious examination for linguistic 
and conceptual relations to the Poetics. 
The book under review was the product 
initially of such scholarship and was re- 
vised continuously through four editions 
from 1895 to 1911. Butcher’s prefaces, 
minute textual notes, and 394 pages of 
commentary reveal that conjunction of 
single-minded, painstaking devotion 
with imaginative insight which belongs 
to “the grand tradition of English learn- 
ing.” The Poetics has been and con- 
tinues to be subjected to many eccentri- 
cities of scholarship. Butcher’s work and 
Ingram Bywater’s Aristotle on the Art 
of Poetry are the most reliable intro- 
ductions to the Poetics available in Eng- 
lish, and Butcher’s translation is the 
most readable. To the present volume 
John Gassner has contributed out of his 
overflowing mind a_characteristically 
generous and stimulating introduction 
which relates the Poetics to modern 
drama, poetry, and criticism in its con- 
temporaneous vitality. 


KENNETH Rowe, 
University of Michigan 


ON PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE. 
By Ronald Watkins. Illustrated by 
Maurice Percival. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1951; pp. 317. $5.00. 


This book ought to be owned by every 
director who stages Shakespearean dra- 
ma. The practical problems of con- 
tinuity, grouping, characterization, and 
stage-management are all remarkably 
well dealt with; and in Watkins’ treat- 
ment of these problems one finds the 
solution to many of the mechanical dif- 
ficulties which have confronted every 
director of the plays. 
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Watkins, a circumstantialist in the 
tradition of Poel, believes that the right 
staging of Shakespeare’s plays is to be 
found by exact duplication of the condi- 
tions under which the plays were orig- 
inally performed. Taking his ideas of 
these conditions principally from Adams’ 
Globe Playhouse, Granville-Barker’s Pre- 
faces, and Baldwin's Organization and 
Personnel of the Shakespeare Company, 
he has produced eight of the plays in 
a reconstruction of the Globe Theatre at 
Harrow with such success as to become 
convinced that circumstantialism is the 
only way. Whatever the faults of such 
a conviction, it must be acknowledged 
that in the past thirty years the circum- 
stantialists have taught us more about 
Shakespearean production than all other 
schools of thought put together. Watkins 
is the most recent, and just about the 
best, practically speaking, of a distin- 
guished line. His great virtue is that 
by experiment and conjecture he has 
again and again resolved the question 
of how a particular scene might most 
effectively be performed, and in some 
cases where directors have openly won- 
dered whether effective performance 
was even possible. 

Successive chapters of the book treat: 
(1) the playhouse; (2) the prompt book; 
(3) the planning of the production as it 
might have been done in Shakespeare's 
time; (4) the acting tradition of the 
Shakespeare company; (5) the poet's 
stagecraft; and (7) a conjectural de- 
scription of Macbeth as performed at 
the Globe. There are three appendices, 
one on the chronology of the plays, one 
on the scene sequence of Twelfth Night 
at the Globe, and one offering a con- 
jectual list of the parts played by 
various members of the company in 
various plays. Special indices cover char- 
acters mentioned and passages cited. In 
addition to these there is a subject in- 
dex of conventional form. 
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The best chapter by far is the one on 
the acting tradition. In it the director 
will find a number of illuminating sug- 
gestions for stage business together with 
some very perceptive discussion of style 
and of problems peculiar to poetic 
drama. Watkins’ discussion of charac- 
terization in this and the following chap- 
ter is especially good in that the prob- 
lems are consistently seen from the point 
of view of the producer and actor. 

Most helpful of all is Watkins’ sum- 
mary of the conditions essential to the 
re-creation of Shakespeare’s staging: (1) 
a compact auditorium; (2) a broad deep 
playing area projecting well out into 
the auditorium; (3) draw drapes at the 
back of the platform; (4) an upper level 
behind the platform; (5) daylight visi- 
bility; (6) appropriate Elizabethan mu- 
sic; (7) basically Elizabethan costume; 
(8) repertory teamwork by the acting 
company. The conditions which are 
merely named in the above list are 
clearly and fully described; their im- 
portance is established beyond question. 

The book is profusely illustrated, hav- 
ing four halftones, a half dozen plans, 
and fifty-four scratch-board drawings 
by Maurice Percival of various scenes 
as they might have appeared to a spec- 
tator during a performance at the Globe. 
Percival’s drawings give the impression 
of a smaller and more crowded stage 
than the spacious one which Watkins 
describes, but the representations are in- 
telligent, lively, and altogether quite 
interesting. 

Complete as it is, one must recognize 
the fact that this is no Bible of Shake- 
spearean production. For one thing, it 
describes the production of the plays 
entirely in terms of one kind of theatre: 
the outdoor Globe as reconstructed by 
Adams. It ignores the fact that many 
of the plays seem to have been per- 
formed indoors at the Blackfriars, at 
court, and in innyards when on tour 
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as easily as at the Globe. In speaking of 
“the theatre for which Shakespeare 
wrote,” Watkins is speaking only of the 
Globe, although we know that many of 
the plays had their first performances 
elsewhere, and we cannot be certain that 
all of the plays in the canon were even 
performed at the Globe. 

Watkins’ most serious fault is his in- 
sistence upon viewing Shakespeare's 
plays as having been composed with the 
physique of the Globe always in mind, 
for this, alas, is not the way of theatrical 
genius in any age. The neat tailoring 
of production requirements to available 
facilities is more often the mark of the 
hack than of the great poet. Shakespeare 
no doubt often employed certain fea- 
tures of the theatre of his time to mas- 
terly effect. But just as often he seems 
to have taxed to the limit the facilities 
of his theatre, the abilities of his co- 
workers, and the imaginations of his 
audiences. It is considerably more likely 
that the theatrical resources of his age 
developed in response to his demands 
upon them than that his plays were 
shaped to any profound degree by the 
various circumstances in which they 
were performed. 


Lee MITCHELL, 
Northwestern University 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN DRA- 
MA 1900-1950. By Alan S. Downer. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1951; pp. 158. $2.50. 


Mid-century, so it seems, has been a 
popular point at which to stop and take 
a backward glance at the development 
and changing patterns of American life. 
These last decades have seen a gradual 
coming of age, a growing maturity that 
has been accompanied by an increasing 
sense of Americanness reflected generally 
in the arts and nowhere more vividly 
than in the theatre. If these years are 
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still too close for making decisive criti- 
cal judgments, their nearness makes pos- 
sible a view of ourselves in the flux of 
these changing patterns and, from this 
vantage point, a look with some vision in- 
to the future. Alan Downer’s Fifty Years 
of American Drama offers just such a sig- 
nificant review. This brief volume was 
written as a companion piece to a group 
of essays on twentieth-century American 
literature which make similar reviews of 
poetry and the novel (these two have 
also been published); and of short fic- 
tion, criticism, and nonfiction (to be 
published in 19532). 


With only one hundred and _ fifty 
pages to tell his story, Princeton’s Pro- 
fessor Downer has set down a broad and 
arresting view of American drama and, 
at the same time, has written in suf-. 
ficient detail to paint the selective pic- 
ture of an age. His intention is clearly 
stated in his preface: “The following 
essay is not intended as a history of the 
American Drama in its most productive 
years. Rather it is an attempt to analyze 
the product: where it came from, how 
it developed, and where it arrived. It 
involved, therefore, the inclusion of 
plays of varying worth, and the omis- 
sion of many of both historical interest 
and aesthetic value.” So the author has 
chosen arbitrarily and with watchful 
care to show the steady growth and 
change in the content and technique of 
American drama. He has preferred to 
deal with significant plays rather than 
playwrights, leading the reader in this 
fifty-year study from Belasco’s Madame 
Butterfly to Williams’ The Rose Tattoo 
and Barry’s Second Threshold. 


His method is analysis and evaluation 
of each play primarily in terms of dra- 
matic action and characterization, al- 
though staging and theatrical qualities 
are treated whenever they affect an 
understanding of an author's intention. 
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Each group of plays is tied together to 
emphasize the changing patterns in 
drama which he labels ‘“’Theatricalism” 
(Madame Butterfly, The Girl with the 
Green Eyes, The Nigger); “Toward 
Drama” (The Great Divide, The New 
York Idea, The Easiest Way); “From 
Romance to Reality” (the plays of How- 
ard, Kelly, Davis, Gale, O'Neill, Hell- 
man, Odets, Kingsley, Rice, and Miller); 
“Folk Drama” (Hell Bent fer Heaven, 
In Abraham’s Bosom, The Green Pas- 
tures, Prologue to Glory, Roadside); 
“Beyond the Fourth Wall” (The Em- 
peror Jones, The Great God Brown, The 
Adding Machine, Processional, 
Town, and Maxwell Anderson’s plays); 
“American Comedy” (the plays of Co- 
han, Kelly, and Kaufman); and “Act 
Drop, 1951." Although Professor Down- 
er’s survey is necessarily brief, by this 
approach he can show the gradual emer- 
gence of a serious and mature drama 
with roots firmly embedded in American 
ways and problems. His discussion re- 
veals not only the slow change in struc- 
ture and content of the plays but also 
the effect audience taste has had on a 
developing drama, as attendance at the 
commercial theatre has decreased in 
competition with the popular theatre 
of the moving picture, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

Fifty Years of American Drama, then, 
might well serve as a brief introduction 
to any study of recent American theatre, 
although a critical essay of this sort 
would undoubtedly hold more meaning 
for those already familiar with the plays 
under discussion. In many ways Down- 
er’s comments accompany A. H. Quinn’s 
Representative American Plays, to 


which the author refers the reader, and 
other collections such as those edited 
by Gassner, Moses, Halline, and Cerf 
and Cartmell. To be sure, longer and 
more intensive studies of these success- 
ful and, for the most part, popular plays 
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have been made by critics Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Barrett H. Clark, A. H. Quinn, 
Montrose J. Moses, Stark Young, and 
George Jean Nathan and other Broad- 
way reviewers; but Mr. Downer’s ap- 
proach gives the overview which apt se- 
lection, concise treatment, and careful 
pointing of significant and dominant 
trends will allow. If the reader does not 
always agree with the analysis and eval- 
uation of certain controversial plays, 
several of which have been included, he 
would probably go along with the au- 
thor’s grouping of the plays and _ his 
basic ideas on the development of mo- 
dern American drama. Only time can 
tell whether Professor Downer is right 
in his judgments on these plays—pres- 
ent opinion would tend to support him 
for the most part—but his critical 
opinion aside, the book shows the vast 
changes in American culture, thinking, 
taste, and attitudes reflected so broadly 
in the theatre during the first half of 
the twentieth century. 
FRANCIS Hopce, 
University of Texas 


DIRECTED DRAMA: PRACTICAL 
METHODS IN DRAMATIC ACTI- 
VITY. By David C. Pethybridge. New 
York: Theatre Arts Books, 1951; pp. 
120. $2.00. 


In contrast to American leaders in 
children’s creative drama, the English 
author of Directed Drama, David Pethy- 
bridge, does not write his book as an 
expert in the field. Rather he takes the 
reader through experiments in dramatic 
activity, freely acknowledging the blun- 
ders and successes of his trial and error 
method. 

Mr. Pethybridge has two assets that 
help to establish his work as uncom- 
monly practical: he has a fine sense of 
theatre and a native understanding of 
child psychology. With these tools the 
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author explores step by step the ex- 
periments of three English children’s 
creative dramatic groups. He exposes 
pitfalls into which a novice is likely to 
fall; simultaneously, his book offers a 
workable method for generating  suc- 
cessful dramatic activity with children. 


The book divides into four logical 
parts, the preface and a section each to 
the three experiments. In the preface 
Mr. Pethybridge sets forth his thesis: 
“It may sound an ambitious project for 
a Junior School class to write and _ pro- 
duce its own plays, but it is merely the 
logical outcome of children’s love of 
make-believe. Teachers should, by their 
arts of persuasion and suggestion, be 
able to lead their children much farther 
along the road of dramatic achievement 
than the pupils would travel without 
such adult guidance.” The remainder 
of the book deals with the experiments, 
and each section gives the complete 
script of a play as finally produced. 


For the first experiment Mr. Pethy- 
bridge employed a method of selecting 
a rendezvous for time and action. From 
the telling of a Bible story the group 
progressed through the building of a 
play up to the point of the formal writ- 
ing and acting in production. In com- 
posing “Daughter of Pharaoh,” the fun- 
damentals of group playwriting and act- 
ing were exploited. New ideas of phrase- 
partition and script-copying were also 
developed in this chapter. 

Mr. Pethybridge’s second experiment 
resulted in ‘““The Red Cord,” which also 
stemmed from a Biblical source. The 
final form for production veered from 
a serious treatment toward comedy and 
farce. The author here discovered the 
danger of mixing basic play forms. He 
also learned through this experiment 
the detrimental effect of involving ex- 
traneous details with essential plot 
material. 
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From a pedagogical standpoint the 
third experiment was the most valuable. 
The play, “Spare a Copper for the Guy,” 
was written with children whose I. Q. 
ranged from 70 to g5. The “Guy” is 
the efhgy of the English conspirator, 
Guy Fawkes, which the boys of England 
make to be burned on November fifth 
of each year. Although not apropos of 
American production, the script is, 
nevertheless, an excellent example of 
what can be accomplished with children 
of a low mental caliber. It also points 
out how successful the farce form can 
be for children’s productions. 

Directed Drama is a valuable tool in 
the hands of anyone, especially a_be- 
ginner, working with chidren’s groups 
in creative dramatics. This graphically- 
written little book should prove an in-| 
spiration to educators hesitant about 
including dramatic activity in the pro- 
gram for their children. 


SisTER MARGARET Mary, 
Cathedral High School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS IN HOME, 
SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY. By 
Ruth Lease and Geraldine Brain Siks. 
New York: Harper and_ Brothers, 
1952; pp. xvii+3o06. $3.00, 


The authors of Creative Dramatics in 
Home, School, and Community have ad- 
dressed their book to a very wide audi- 
ence. “It is written,” they say in the 
preface, “for all adults who are whole- 
heartedly concerned with how boys and 
girls are growing up in the world today.” 
Specifically, they are writing for teachers 
to whom Creative Dramatics is a new 
teaching technique, and for recreation 
leaders, and for parents. They are fired 
with the deep conviction that there is 
great value in this educational tech- 
nique, and that in its use may be found 
a means of developing the individual, 
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creative spirit of every child. Many times 
the authors express their belief that 
“unless the creative spark which lies 
deep in every child is fanned to a flame 
which fires his whole being, life will 
not be the soaring, challenging ex- 
perience which each individual dreams 
it to be.” The enthusiasm and vitality 
with which Ruth Lease and Geraldine 
Brain Siks write should be contagious 
to the reader and stimulating to his 
imagination. 

The opening chapter of the book 
deals with definitions and the basic 
philosophy of Creative Dramatics; then 
follow chapters devoted to work with 
three different age levels (early elemen- 
tary, later elementary, and junior high 
school), with varied and specific tech- 
niques suggested for introducing Cre- 
ative Dramatics to these groups. 

It is in these chapters that the book 
offers most to the reader whether he is 
teacher, parent, or community worker. 
The method of presentation is informal, 
chatty, and so much to the point that 
even the beginning Creative Dramatics 
leader should be able to lift from it 
dozens of workable ideas and _ projects 
for class activity. There are many ex- 
amples and references to particular ex- 
periences drawn from the rich teach- 
ing backgrounds of the authors; and 
these tend to bring the book from the 
theoretical to the realm of the practical. 
Each of these chapters begins with a 
brief description of what to expect from 
the children of a given age level, then 
develops a step-by-step plan for a pro- 
gram aimed toward what the authors 
refer to as “real creative drama.” 

In the part of the book concerned 
with “Creative Dramatics in the School 
Program, Community Programs and 


Recreation,” there is perhaps less of 
specific, practical value and a tendency 
toward repetition of principles already 
expressed in the earlier section. Parents 
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may find, nonetheless, helpful ideas for 
imaginative play and may even find help 
in solving common behavior problems 
through the approach which the authors 
suggest in the chapter on “Creative 
Dramatics in the Home.” 

The book should be regarded as a 
definite contribution to this rapidly 
growing field about which there is far 
too little written. 

ELEANOR CHASE, 
Michigan State College 


MY THEATRE. By André Gide. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952; pp. 275- 
$4.00. 


André Gide’s ventures in the theatre, 
or at least his writing in dialogue form, 
spanned almost the whole of his sixty 
years of creative activity. Of these ten 
or twelve pieces, five—Saul, Bathsheba, 
Philoctetes, King Candaules, and Per- 
sephone, in excellent translations by 
Jackson Mathews—are presented in My 
Theatre. Also included are the text of 
a lecture delivered in Brussels in 1904, 
The Evolution of the Theatre, and a 
Preface to King Candaules. 

The fortunate possessor of an inde- 
pendent income, Gide devoted his life 
to literature. He was an exceedingly 
widely-read man, in every sense an “in- 
tellectual,” a “man of letters.’”” These as- 
pects of his career and interests are as 
evident in his choice of subject matter 
and style of presentation for the plays, 
as in the vast number of novels, mem- 
oirs, and critical works that form the 
main body of his effort. Saul and Bath- 
sheba are based upon the Bibical stories, 
Philoctetes upon Sophocles’ play, King 
Candaules upon a story in Herodotus’ 
Clio, and Persephone upon the Homeric 
legends. 

Philoctetes, subtitled The Treatise on 
Three Ethics, was not written to be 
staged. Retaining only Neoptolemus, 
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Ulysses, and Philoctetes from the Greek 
drama, Gide reverses the ending for his 
own philosophical purposes. Philoctetes 
chooses to allow himself to be tricked 
out of his bow, and remains on the 
island. In a St. Francis atmosphere, as 
Ulysses’ boat draws away, he is su- 
premely happy; flowers burst through 
the snow and birds from heaven come 
down to feed him. The sturdy masculine 
characters of Sophocles become tender, 
urbane, softer. The Christian morality 
of sacrifice is triumphant, with what 
seems no regard for the imperative facts 
of the legend. This “play” is a modest, 
somewhat sentimental exercise without 
any particular significance. 

Written in free verse, Bathsheba is 
closet drama. It is very nearly a mono- 
logue by David, who describes his pas- 
sion for Uriah’s wife, his affection for 
Uriah, his ultimate yielding to his 
senses and the arrangement of Uriah’s 
death, and his final disgust. In a way, 
what characterizes Bathsheba may be 
applied to much of Gide’s writing for 
the theatre. It has a formality that de- 
rives from the mixture of the philo- 
sophical and lyric elements in its texture 
and structure. This intentional “tech- 
nique” sets it apart to be considered, 
- looked at and appreciated, and savored 
for its niceties of form and expression, 
rather than strongly felt and experienced 
by the reader or spectator. Beatty and 
purity of style are to be found in it, 
certainly, but the artistically imagined 
world is rather austere. 

Although it is called an opera, Perse- 
phone more closely resembles the later 
English masque than anything else, with 
indicated stage effects of the sort favored 
by Inigo Jones. A kind of allegory of 
Spring and the Seasons, it was given 
three performances at the Paris Opéra 
in April and May of 1934. It must have 
been a ravishing affair, for the music 
was by Stravinsky, the choreography by 
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Kurt Joos, the settings and costumes 
by André Barsacq, and the “mise en 
scene avec la collaboration de J. 
Copeau.” 

The two full-length, serious plays of 
the volume are Saul and King Can- 
daules. Both were meant for the theatre, 
and both have strong merits as well as 
jarring defects. 

Written in 1896, originally published 
in 1903, Saul was not produced until 
June of 1922 at the Vieux Colombier. 
It was directed by Copeau, who also 
played the title role; included Louis 
Jouvet in the cast; and had musique de 
scéne by Arthur Honegger. Paradoxical- 
ly, the play is well-constructed and at 
the same time sprawling and diverse. 
The exposition is badly handled, and 
the plot is curious indeed. Saul is 
wretched and tormented; the devils of 
his mind are personified by six ‘‘de- 
mons.” When young David enters the 
court, offers to fight Goliath, and then 
kills him, the deep-rooted cause of Saul’s 
near-madness becomes explicit. Saul dis- 
covers that his confusions are of a homo- 
sexual origin, and falls in love with 
David. In the meantime, his sickly son 
Jonathan and David have become close, 
affectionate friends. This leads to jeal- 
ousy of his son, and eventually an open 
expression of his feelings for David, who 
repulses him. David leaves Saul’s city 
to lead the Philistine army; however, 
he attempts to assure the safety of both 
Saul and Jonathan, but they are ac- 
cidentally killed. 

The above brief summary of necessity 
omits much; it must be added that 
there are many effective scenes and a 
plethora of both psychological and phy- 
sical action. All is enveloped in a dark 
atmosphere of lust, frustration, and an 
almost surrealistic quality that is not 
without irony. 

The best play of Gide’s entire “the- 
atre’” is King Candaules. There is a 
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fairy-tale charm about this generous 
king who has everything — wealth, 
health, and a beautiful wife, Nyssia. His 
tragic flaw is an amiable one: it is an 
obsession that requires him to make 
known his possessions and happiness, 
and to share them. He must ultimately 
show his wife nude to his friend Gyges 
(who is wearing a ring that makes him 
invisible) to prove how beautiful she is, 
and even force him to enjoy her. When 
Nyssia discovers what had happened, 
she demands that Gyges kill Candaules. 

It has been suggested that the require- 
ments of the stage repulsed Gide, and 
that he refused to make “concessions” 
to them. King Candaules and Saul were 
not successful, yet these plays reveal a 
dramatist of great promise. However, 
the writer who was to make a unique 
contribution to the form of the novel 
was unwilling to realize his potentiali- 
ties in the dramatic form. At the end 
of his career, nonetheless, he returned 
to the theatre as an adapter and trans- 
lator to achieve his final literary success. 

Readers of The Evolution of the The- 
atre in this volume will find the familiar 
turn-of-the-century idealistic reaction to 
naturalism in the theatre, a strong plea 
for a modified return to the classical con- 
cepts of conventionalism in dramatic 
writing. External to one’s agreement or 
disagreement with Gide’s proposals, | 
found this essay a dilletantish, presump- 
tuous, and somewhat preposterous busi- 
ness. 

Well printed and tastefully bound, 
My Theatre is a fine example of Knopf's 
very laudable concern with the appear- 
ance and readability of a book as well 
as with its contents. It is incomprehen- 
sible, however, that details and dates 
about first performances, casts, designers, 
and so forth, were not included to any 
satisfactory extent. 


PauL HAHN, 
Stanford University 
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ROMANTIC COMEDIES; Eight Plays 
by Ferenc Molnar. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1952; pp. 331. $4.00. 
According to the publisher’s blurb, 

the plays presented here (in translations 

by Jane Hinton, Sidney Howard, Sam 

Jaffe, Barrows Mussey, Arthur Richman, 

and P. G. Wodehouse) “preserve that 

unique Old-World gaiety and distinc- 
tive charm that is otherwise lost entire- 
ly." Clichés such as these are likely to 
obscure certain aspects of the late Hun- 
garian playwright’s work which lie be- 
neath the deceptively gay and charming 
surface. For Ferenc Molnar, celebrated 
as the brilliant entertainer of an entire 
society, was intensely aware of its rapid 
disintegration. One cannot help wonder- 
ing whether his sensitivity to what was 
happening to a world which he loved 
and of which he was indeed a part, may 
not account for the fact that, upon closer 
examinations, these eight comedies turn 
out to be not so “romantic” after all. 

However, they do bring into sharp 
focus what must have constituted a pain- 
ful dilemma for their eminent author. 

Too discerning to remain oblivious of 

the unmistakable signs of collapse 

around him, he was also too kindly, too 
urbane, to assume the humorless role of 

a moralist, even where his intellectual 

honesty made him sharply critical of 

what he saw. No wonder that Molnar’s 
attempt to solve the resulting dilemma 
by laughing at its causes could not al- 
ways produce convincing results. The 
proverbial wit of his comedy is frequent- 
ly charged with acid, while its surface 
hilarity sounds at times somewhat 
strained. On more than one occasion, 

Molnar seems to feel that the fun he is 

providing so generously might leave a 

bitter taste and, in order to keep his 

characters as well as his audiences hap- 
py and to preserve indeed “that unique 

Old-World gaiety,” he is tempted to 

resort to hastily-fabricated solutions, dis- 
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regarding dramatic logic consis- 
tency. On the other hand, he is entirely 
consistent in his attack on the sham as- 
pects of that “upper class” whose ap- 
plause, ironically enough, had contrib- 
uted most eloquently to his success. 


In every one of the eight plays in- 
cluded in this volume, Molnar is essen- 
tially concerned with the quite unro- 
mantic business of revealing and destroy- 
ing false appearances, either for the bene- 
fit of his audiences, or for that of his 
significantly few characters whe succeed 
in maintaining their sanity in a world 
where money and social position have 
come to serve as substitutes for more en- 
durable values. In the one-act play, 
Actor from Vienna (used as an episode 
in the 1942 Hollywood film, Tales of 
Manhattan), the title character, believ- 
ing himself loved by a baroness, un- 
masks both her and her jealous husband 
as the wretched cowards they actually 
are. In Blue Danube, the wife of a res- 
taurant Owner manages to extricate her 
husband from the wiles of a sexy wait- 
ress by revealing her as the calculating 
little tart she really is. In Game of 
Hearts, a wealthy, middle-aged man dis- 
covers that the people he had reason to 
count among his friends are a bunch of 
greedy egotists interested only in his 
money. Revelation to the point of 
cruelty is the theme of another one-act 
play, Anniversary Dinner, where Mol- 
nar, in an outburst of savage irony, al- 
most forgets his charitable disposition. 
During his anniversary celebration, the 
president of a lange business concern is 
arrested as a common criminal. Al- 
though the detective turns out to be a 
provincial relative who was merely in- 
dulging in some good-natured “fun,” 
the results of his practical joke are dev- 
astating: by giving himself up without 
resistance, the millionaire has revealed 
his own bad conscience, realizing at the 
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same time that none of his “friends” 
has the slightest doubt as to the truth of 
the fake detective’s allegations. The 
deliberate exploitation of false appear- 
ances is the theme of President, also a 
one-act play. The title character, a fin- 
ancier ridden by a power complex and 
contemptuously treating his employees 
as cogs in a machine, not only believes 
that everything and everybody can be 
bought, but, in a series of hilarious epi- 
sodes, also demonstrates the validity of 
his attitude, cynically concluding that 
mankind “should damn well be asham- 
ed of itself.” A sardonic commentary on 
the hypnotic effect exerted by position 
and wealth may be found in Arthur, 
named after the make-believe hus- 
band invented by an international swin- 
dler for the purpose of providing his 
equally unscrupulous daughter with the 
respectable background she could never 
have attained by honest means. Even 
Lu, the heroine of The Good Fairy 
(produced on Broadway in 1931, star- 
ring Helen Hayes, and recently used by 
Preston Sturges for his musical comedy, 
Make A Wish), has come to the conclu- 
sion that make-believe is the only way 
to carry out her naive dream of making 
everybody happy. However, after a de- 
lightful first act the play unfortunately 
deteriorates into mechanically manipu- 
lated farce. Waxworks exposes the false 
pretensions of an entire epoch. The fig- 
ures in a wax-museum, representing par- 
ticipants in a spicy court scandal of 
Habsburg vintage, come to life to re- 
enact the melodramatic happenings 
which once gave them a brief moment of 
notoriety. In a prefatory note, Molnar 
explicitly stakes his intention to satirize 
“conceited, haughty, and hypocritical 
European aristocracy” and to “deride 
those drawing-room comedies which 
fawningly glorified these people as a 
higher type of human beings. . . .” 
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“Romantic” comedies? Comedies of 
disenchantment rather, testifying to a 
distinguished writer’s sincere effort to 
keep laughing at a world whose agony 
he had watched, nostalgically perhaps, 
but without regrets, as his final verdict 
clearly proves: “Well, I guess they had 
a better time than we. They lived in the 
frivolous childhood of our terrible cen- 
tury. But if anybody thinks this a Gold- 
en Age, he must be an awful fool.” 

HENRY SCHNITZLER, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


THREE PLAYS. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated by Una Ellis-Fermor. Bal- 
timore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1950; 
pp. 368. $.65. 


THREE PLAYS. By Anton Chehov. 
Translated by Elisaveta Fen. Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, Inc., 1951; 
pp. 255- $.65. 

Penguin Classics has done the educa- 
tional theatre a service by publishing 
these fresh translations in the standard 
Penguin format, which provides inex- 
pensive, if not durable, copies. 

The Pillars of the Community, The 
Wild Duck, and Hedda Gabler comprise 
the Ibsen collection. Una Ellis-Fermor 
has translated them into an English 
which flows easily and which particular- 
izes character subtly. The prose of these 
translations makes Ibsen’s situations and 
characterizations seem convincing; the 
earlier versions are not always successful 
in this respect. Although intended pri- 
marily for the reader, these exciting 
scripts should find enthusiastic reception 
among producers. The introduction an- 
alyzes the plays, notes their relation to 
Ibsen’s other dramas, details the prob- 
lems of the contemporary translator. 

The Chehov collection also includes 
three plays: The Cherry Orchard, The 
Three Sisters, and Ivanov. The avail- 
ability of a new translation of Ivanov 
alone makes the publication appealing; 
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in addition, Elisaveta Fen has furnished 
dialogue which actors can speak easily, 
plus a helpful phonetic spelling of the 
Russian names. Although Stark Young’s 
version of The Cherry Orchard, because 
of its directness and vigor, is superior to 
Miss Fen’s, hers is the more rhythmical. 

CLARA BEHRINGER, 

University of Illinois 


THE BLUE MONSTER. By Carlo Goz- 
zi. Translated by Edward J. Dent. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1951; pp. 68. $1.75. 

Something about the linguist and the 
dramatist destines them to be a twain 
that shall never meet. As a consequence 
we have hundreds of translations adher- 
ing rigidly to syntax that are literally 
unspeakable and further hundreds, 
“adapted” to local staging conditions, 
that miss the philosophical point of the 
original author and do violence to his 
language. It is rewarding, therefore, to 
find that Professor Dent has managed so 
well in transferring Gozzi’s The Blue 
Monster from eighteenth-century Italian 
to twentieth-century English. 

The play provides a field-day for the 
designer and technician. The constant 
demand to adjust the conventions of a 
modified commedia dell’arte to the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of a mod- 
ern audience challenges the ingenuity of 
the director. Actors will find interesting 
problems in defining their characters 
physically as well as vocally. 

The most surprising thing about The 
Blue Monster is its potential appeal for 
us today. Its fairy story is traditional 
enough to seem familiar and original 
enough to seem new. With careful pro- 
duction it should charm completely. In 
an era of dying salesmen and demented 
spinsters an occasional touch of the 
purely delightful seems in place. 

RUSSELL GRAVES, 
Florida State University 
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DRAMA FESTIVALS AND THEIR 
ADJUDICATION. By C. B. Purdom. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
1951; pp. 138+xiii. 8/6. 

To American ears, “adjudication” is 
not familiar word in connection with 
drama festivals. It is apparently a com- 
mon term in Great Britain, and rather 
formalized adjudication and the profes- 
sional ajudicator seem to be a regular 
part of drama festival organization. Mr. 
Purdom outlines the qualities and quali- 
fications of a good adjudicator and the 
subject matter to be covered by him, and 
gives very specific directions as to the 
method of scoring to be used. 

Ostensibly written for the instruction 
of adjudicators and those whose work 
they judge, Drama Festivals and Their 
Adjudication is in reality a compact, 
sensible essay on standards of amateur 
acting and play production. The author 
makes clear that he distinguishes be- 
tween what he expects of amateurs and 
of professional players, but holds that 
the principles of criticism and judgment 
are the same for both. He believes that 
appraisal of performance should be in 
accordance with “the standards of the 
theatre itself, set by hundreds of years 
. of practice of the art of acting” and with 
the standards “implicit in the play it- 
self.” The fact that an actor is an ama- 
teur “does not absolve him from that 
judgment.” What Purdom apparently 
means is that, within the limitations of 
available personnel and physical condi- 
tions imposed by the nature of amateur 
performance, the amateur should strive 
toward excellence as earnestly as does 
the serious professional. “What the ad- 
judicator should look for is thorough- 
ness, sincerity of effort, wholehearted- 
ness, and, especially, devotion to the 
play.” Surely this is counsel that all ama- 
teur groups might well apply in self- 
appraisal. 
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In his directions to the adjudicator, 
whose triple function is that of “critic, 
judge, and teacher,” the author manages 
to embody a good many principles of 
acting and production that performers 
and directors of amateur groups ought 
to have ever in mind, whether or not 
there is to be formal adjudication. 


For the greater part of the book, the 
writer is not concerned with nonprofes- 
sional theatre conducted under the su- 
pervision of an educational institution. 
The ideas and directions are pointed 
mainly toward club or community 
groups whose performance is chiefly a 
matter of personal expression and/or 
recreational activity. A special note is 
included, however, on adjudication at 
school and youth festivals, and the au- 
thor reveals his sympathetic understand- 
ing of the particular problems of the 


teacher-director. 


In spite of its somewhat pedantic and 
dogmatic style, Drama Festivals and 
Their Adjudication should prove inter- 
esting reading to all who participate in 
any way in educational theatre. For 
those who are called on to serve as judges 
or commentators at play festivals and 
contests, it is a most practical and use- 
ful guide. The sample adjudications, 
although not profound, show critical 
discernment. A chapter entitled “The 
Engagement, Responsibilities, and Re- 
muneration of Adjudicators” puts in 
plain terms some simple facts which 
festival-sponsoring groups could profit- 
ably observe. Appendix A, “How to 
Organize a Drama Festival,” although in 
some specifics applicable only to a 
British public, provides a clear plan of 
organization that would serve many 
American needs. 

EVELYN KONIGSBERG, 
New York City Public Schools 
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Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


PRoFEssoR A. M. DRUMMOND, after 
more than forty years as teacher, direc- 
tor, and administrator at Cornell Uni- 
versity, retired from active service at the 
end of the 1951-1952 school year. This 
does not mean the end of Professor 
Drummond’s work in theatre, for he is 
engaged in the preparation of a book 
on American drama and theatre and in 
the editing of a volume of translations 
by former students of important theatre 
essays not now available in English. 
However, his retirement is a reminder 
of his long record of distinguished ser- 
vice as teacher, director, author, editor, 
lecturer, and administrator. He has con- 
tributed to almost every aspect of the- 
atre, and in several aspects he has been 
a pioneer. 


He was a pioneer when he helped 
James A. Winans organize the Cornell 
Dramatic Club in 1909. In 1912 he be- 
came the Club’s director, and during 
his thirty-five years of leadership it 
became one of the leading undergradu- 
ate producing groups in this country. 
The Department of Speech and Drama 
at Cornell, under his chairmanship from 
1920 to 1940, was one of the first de- 
partments to offer graduate degrees in 
theatre, and grew rapidly into one of 
the major centers for graduate study 
in theatre. Today men and women who 
gained their knowledge and training in 
theatre under Professor Drummond at 
Cornell hold important positions in 


professional, community, and education- 
al theatres all over the United States. 

He early extended his activities be- 
yond the Cornell campus. In 1919 his 
Little Country Theatre, designed to 
demonstrate the value and feasibility of 
theatre for every community, made its 
first appearance at the New York State 
Fair in Syracuse. For five years this 
troupe of actors from Cornell showed 
thousands of York Staters that good 
plays could be effectively staged without 
elaborate and expensive facilities. In 
1938 his New York State Plays Project, 
sponsored by the Cornell University 
Theatre, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the National Theatre Conference, 
gave renewed impetus to theatre in his 
native state by encouraging the writing 
of plays for amateur production based 
on York State history and legend. From 
this project came two volumes of plays, 
The Lake Guns of Seneca and Cayuga 
and Eight Other Plays of Upstate New 
York, and The Cardiff Giant; an infor- 
mal Playwright’s Notebook of New 
York State; and a bibliography of New 
York history and legend. 

Professor Drummond's interest and 
energy were never confined to Cornell 
and New York State. Before the forma- 
tion of separate national theatre organi- 
zations, he worked for the cause of edu- 
cational theatre as a member, and in 
1921 as president, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech. When 
the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1936, he was 
elected its vice-president, and later he 
served on its Advisory Council. He was 
an active member of the National The- 
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atre Conference from its beginning, and 
in 1948 he was elected its first honorary 
president. 

The forty years of Professor Drum- 
mond’s active service have been years of 
remarkable growth in educational and 
community theatre in this country. His 
work has been an important factor in 
that growth. Happily, his work is not 
yet done. The educational theatre can 
look forward to more fruits of his study 
and experience in publications which 
will add further distinction to his record 
of service to theatre arts in the United 
States. 

—B. W. H. 


AETA COMMITTEES 


Project CHAIRMEN are reminded by 
Jack Morrison, U. C. L. A., that the com- 
plete final reports of projects are due on 
November 15. These should be dupli- 
cated in the number of sixty copies. The 
report should include (a) basic purpose 
of the project, (b) structure of the pro- 
ject and personnel, (c) number of inves- 
tigations proposed and/or underway, 
and (d) investigations completed and 
recommendations for a new chairman 
and other personnel. While appoint- 
ments are for one year, a chairman nor- 
mally serves for two years and may 
serve for three years. Within this pat- 
tern, the incumbent is ordinarily renom- 
inated. Chairmen are requested to se- 
cure the acceptance of any person nomi- 
nated as chairman before his name is 
submitted. 


THE GENERAL PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
or AETA, in an effort to secure public- 
ity for AETA at all levels, local or other- 
wise, has requested the co-operation of 
all members of the association as fol- 
lows: (1) in all publicity statements 
concerning professional appearances and 
participation in school or community 
affairs, such as speech-making, directing 
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of plays, or other activities allied to the 
theatre, members should ask that their 
affiliations with AETA be included; 
(2) authors of articles should also re- 
quest that their editors identify them as 
members of AETA. The General Pub- 
licity Committee has been set up with 
eight subcommittees, covering a nation- 
wide membership. However, help is 
needed in finding individuals who are 
interested in writing articles or who 
have ideas for articles that need to be 
written, Suggestions should be sent to 
Melvin R. White, Chairman, General 
Publicity Committee, 847 Third Street, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Chairman 
White will clear such material with the 
Research Board, the Editorial Board, 
and other established AETA units, when 
such action is indicated. 


CONFERENCES 

‘THE CHILDREN’S ‘THEATRE CONFERENCE 
or AETA held its Eighth Annual Con- 
vention at the University of Wisconsin 
on August 28, 29, and go. Preceding the 
convention, a three-day Workshop in 
Children’s Theatre was conducted by the 
summer drama faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The program committee for the 1952 
Convention included: Dorothy Schwartz, 
chairman; Eleanor Chase, vice-chairman; 
Campton Bell, Gladys Borchers, Sara 
Spencer Campbell, Robert Freidel, Rob- 
ert Gard, Kenneth L. Graham, Dorothy 
Kester, and Norman Philbrick. 

Dr. Eldridge T. McSwain, Dean of 
the University College, Northwestern 
University, was the keynote speaker at 
the opening session, and Oleda Schrot- 
try, Director of Drama of the Girl 
Scouts of America, spoke at the closing 
dinner, 

The program included demonstrations 
in Poetry, Rhythms, and Creative Dra- 
matics. The delegates participated in 
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discussion periods, following the pro- 
ductions of Aladdin; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; Circus Day by Aurand 
Harris; and Ali Baba, a dance panto- 
mime by Louis® Armstrong. 


The convention provided opportuni- 
ty for Children’s Theatre workers from 
all parts of the country to share experi- 
ences, obtain assistance in specific prob- 
lems from specialists, learn new tech- 
niques, and evaluate new developments 
in the field. A complete report of the 
convention will appear in the December 
issue of ET]. 


AT THE First INTERNATIONAL COon- 
FERENCE ON THE THEATRE AND YOUTH 
in Paris in April, an appeal was made 
for governments to take steps to de- 
velop children’s theatres. The confer- 
ence urged that the training of teachers 
in dramatic techniques and metheds 
be provided for or encouraged and in- 
vited directors of teachers in schools on 
all levels of instruction to increase the 
number of theatrical performances in 
their institutions. 


Experts in all aspects of the children’s 
theatre who attended the conference 
stressed the very great importance of 
“dramatic play,” that is, exercises in 
pantomime and improvisation, as well 
as of theatrical performances given either 
by children themselves or by adults for 
children. The conference also recom- 
mended that the national centers of ITI 
set up, with the help of UNESCO Na- 
tional Commissions, special national 
committees entrusted with the task of 
studying methods of facilitating ex- 
changes of information in this field and 
of helping travel of teachers and groups 
of students. Further recommendations 
included the creation of a permanent 
international working group; the publi- 
cation twice in every three-month peri- 
od of an international bulletin on plays 
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or dramatic themes for children; and 
works or publications devoted to the 
problems of theatre for youth. 


McCoy COLLEGE AND THE DEPART- 
MENT OF WRITING, SPEECH, AND DRAMA 
OF THE JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY spon- 
sored the Third Annual State-Wide Con- 
ference on Drama in the Schools on 
May 3. Representatives from 250 pub- 
lic and private schools in Maryland at- 
tended the conference. The program 
features included demonstrations of act- 
ing and stagecraft and a production of 
Queen after Death. Rose Robison Cow- 
en, who was the ITI representative of 
AETA at the conference in Paris in 
April, spoke on “Theatre and Youth in 
Other Lands.” Other speakers were 
Sara Spencer Campbell and_ Frances 
Cary Bowen, conference chairman. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


THE SOcIETE D'HISTORIE DU THEATRE, 
a French association founded in 1932 for 
the purpose of fostering the study of 
dramatic history, wishes to extend its 
membership in the United States. It 
publishes a quarterly Revue, free service 
of which is included with membership 
in the Société. While generally devoted 
to the French theatre, the Revue is in- 
ternational in scope and includes a large 
bibliography section in which is to be 
found notation of articles from the 
major theatrical publications, including 
ETJ. Representing the Société in the 
United States are Paul Hahn, Stanford, 
California, who did some liaison work 
with the Société while in Paris on a 
Fulbright scholarship; and Mme. S. 
Chevalley, New York City. Costs of 
memberships are: active $4.00;  sus- 
taining, $6.00; and honorary, $8.00. 
Subscriptions may be mailed to Mme. S. 
Chevalley, 468 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, New York. Checks should be 
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_ made out to the Société D’Histoire du 
Théatre. 


MemBers OF AETA have been re- 
quested by Charles R. Howell, Congres- 
sional Representative from New Jersey, 
to support the Fine Arts Program in 
the Colleges Bill, the purpose of which 
is “to encourage the further develop- 
ment and growth of the educational fine 
arts program in State and land-grant and 
other accredited colleges and universities 
and other nonprofit organizations by 
authorizing the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to assist them in making arrange- 
ments for presenting fine arts produc- 
tions in Washington, D. C.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUREAU FOR 
TrEAcHERS, 1776 Broadway, New York, 
has recently announced officers of the 
Governing Board for 1952-54. Sidney 
K. French, Dean of the Faculty, Colgate 
University, is Chairman and J. Folwell 
Scull, Jr., Headmaster of Polytechnic 
Preparatory C.B.S., Vice-Chairman. Wil- 
liam S. Willis is the new director of the 
College Department. 


THe ANNUAL DRAMA FESTIVAL AT THE 
UNIvERsITY OF MICHIGAN under the di- 
rection of Valentine Windt featured a 
~ number of Broadway actors in a series 
of six plays presented between May 13 
and June 14. The productions were: 
Goodbye My Fancy, starring Sylvia Syd- 
ney; Come Back Little Sheba, starring 
Joan Blondell; The Fourposter, starring 
Betty Field and Burgess Meredith; A 
Date with April, with Constance Ben- 
nett; and Venus Observed, with Edward 
Ashley and Margaret Phillips. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
George R. Kernodle has joined the staff 
to inaugurate M.A. work in the theatre 
and to direct plays. 
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At Cornett UNiversiry George A. 
McCalmon has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech and Drama 
and Director of the University Theatre. 
As Director of the University Theatre, 
Professor McCalmon will serve as suc- 
cessor to A. M. Drummond, whose re- 
tirement after forty-five years of service 
is reported elsewhere in this issue. Pro- 
fessor Walter H. Stainton, who has been 
Executive Director of the Theatre since 
1947, has relinquished his present ad- 
ministrative duties in order to devote 
more time to the Theatre’s film program 
and other fields of special interest. Pro- 
fessor Stainton will continue a close 
connection with the University Theatre 
by serving on a newly-created advisory 
board with Professor McCalmon and 
with Professor H. D. Albright, Chair- | 
man of the Department of Speech and 
Drama. Professor McCalmon is cur- 
rently Book Review Editor of ET. 


At U.C.L. A. Ralph Freud succeeded 
Kenneth Macgowan as Chairman and 
Administrative Chief of the Theatre, 
Motion Picture, and Radio Divisions. 
Professor Macgowan, who gave up 
motion-picture production when the 
U. C. L. A. Theatre Arts Department 
was organized in 1947, completed the 
normal maximum term of office as 
Chairman on July 1 and resigned to con- 
centrate his efforts on writing in guid- 
ing graduate work. 

At Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Hazel Strayer has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence for study and travel. 


In New York City Miss Evelyn Kon- 
igsberg has been appointed Assistant 
Director of the Department of Speech 
Improvement. Miss Konigsberg is High 
School Editor of ETJ. — 

At Tue UNIversity oF Kansas E. W. 
Borgers has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Dramatic Art and Director 
of the University Theatre. 


= 
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Pror. WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD, PREsI- 
peENT OF AETA, and Claribel Baird, 
both members of the Speech Depart- 
ment at the University of Michigan, 
were married June 17 in New York City. 
Prof. and Mrs. Halstead spent the sum- 
mer in Europe. 


Donat HArriNGTON, Professor of 
Drama and Dramatic Director of the 
School of Drama of the University of 
Washington, recently completed the ai- 
rection of his one hundredth play since 
joining the faculty there fourteen years 
ago. The centennial play was a theatre- 
in-the-round production of Ring Round 
the Moon, which had a six-week run at 
the Penthouse Theatre. Mr. Harrington 
will direct his fiftieth Penthouse pro- 
duction in the near future, thus mak- 
ing him the most experienced college 
director of arena productions. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC. an- 
nounces its Tenth National Play Com- 
petition, the purpose of which is to 
encourage the writing of plays of merit 
to be presented by adult actors for jun- 
ior audiences. Awards for the prize- 
winning original plays are: first place, 
$200; second place, $75; for adaptations, 
$150 and $75. Plays must be approxi- 
mately an hour and forty minutes in 
playing time. Manuscripts must be 
postmarked not later than midnight, 
January 31, 1953. Further information 
may be secured by addressing the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Seattle Junior Programs, 
Inc., 1385 Dexter Horton Building, Seat- 
tle 4, Washington. 

Winning plays in the Ninth Play 
Competition of Seattle Junior Programs 
were The Running Apprentice by Mrs. 
E. A. Gulbransen, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Simple Simon by Aurand Harris, New 
York City. Since the initial contest, 
sponsored by Seattle Junior Programs, 
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Inc., thirty new plays have been made 
available to children’s theatres. Effort 
has been made to arrange productions of 
prize-winning plays, to interest publish- 
ers, and to encourage the writing of 
additional plays. Unpublished plays, 
with the co-operation of the authors. 
may be borrowed directly from Seattle 
Junior Programs, Inc., and whenever 
possible, mimeographed copies are made 
available to producing groups. 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 

San Jose, State College. THrrr’s 
ways JuLieT, Apr. IN THE Dark, 
May. THe TRICKERY OF SCAPIN, July. 
John R. Kerr, director; J. Wendell 
Johnson, designer; Berneice Prisk, cos- 
tume designer. 


Stanford University. Three premiere 
productions on the West Coast: THE 
UNKNOWN Woman by Salacrou, Apr. 
Bitty Bupp, May. THE Love or THREE 
ORANGES, May. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. THe 
IMAGINARY INVALID (adaptation by Gid- 
eon Tamir, senior directing student 
from ‘Tel-Aviv; an ITM _ production), 
Mar. Gideon Tamir, director. SONG FOR 
A Broken Horn (a new play by Hugh 
M. Hill, playwriting student), Apr. Bert 
Smith, student director; Pat Campbell, 
student designer. THE Birps (a modern 
adaptation by Walter F. Kerr), May. 
L. S. Lavandero, director, CyMBELINE, 
May. Betty Ann Garfield, student direc- 
tor. CHANNEL FEVER (an original play 
by George Groskritz), May. Betty Ann 
Metz, director. 


INDIANA 

Richmond, Civic Theatre. Licnrt Up 
THE Sky, May. Norbert Silberger, direc- 
tor. 
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Iowa 
Ames, High School. THe Great Bic 
Doorstep, Mar. Al Paul, director. 
Ames, Iowa State College. Harvey, 
May. THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE, May. 
Frank E. Brandt, director. 


Cedar Falls, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. OveRRULED and THE Dark LApy 
OF THE SONNETS (arena productions), 
July. Hazel Strayer, director; Richard 
Arnold, technical director. 


Mount Vernon, Cornell College. 
Down IN THE VALLEY, July. Richard C. 
Willis, director. 


KANSAS 

Wichita, East High School. Derar 
Rutn, Nov. Jim Metcalf, director. PRIDE 
AND Preyupice, Feb. Sheila Lee Fisher, 
director. 


LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles, Little Theatre. THE 
SNow QUEEN (an original opera by 
Kenneth Gaburo and Margery Wilson), 
May. Margery Wilson, director; Kenneth 
Gaburo and Florence Evans, musical 
directors. 

Lake Charles, McNeese College. THE 
IMAGINARY INVALID, Jan. THE MERRY 


~Wipow, Mar. Margery Wilson, director. 


MARYLAND | 

Baltimore, McCoy College of Johns 
Hopkins University. THe ANT AND THE 
GRASSHOPPER, PANDORA’s Box, and Ap- 
VENTURES OF WILLIAM TELL, July. Fran- 
ces Cary Bowen, director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Emerson College. THE LATE 
Georce ApLey, Apo ABouT NOoTH- 
ING, FRESH Frecps, THE Foo’s REVENGE, 
Tue Sea and Carr It a Day. 
Gertrude B. Kay, director. MORNING’s 
At Seven and DANGEROUS CorNeER. Al- 
bert Cohen, director. 


Lynn, Public Schools. Kinp Lapy, 
THe CuHristMAS CAROL, THE 
Cuimes RANG, Lire With FATHER, and 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN, 1951-52. Marion Ben- 
rie, supervisor. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
Once IN A Lifetime, May. TWELFTH 
NicuHt, HArvey, WHINTERSET, SECOND 
THRESHOLD, and THE MERRY WIVES OF 
Winpsor, July-Aug. Valentine Windt, 
Hugh Norton, directors; Jack Bender, 
designer. 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul, Hamline University. BLoop 
Weppinc, May. James R. Carlson, di- 
rector. 


MIssourRI 

Webster Groves, High School. Lire 
Moruer, Feb. Roberta Seibert, 
director. LAND OF THE DRAGON, Apr. 
Carol Martin, director. SIGHT UNSEEN, 
May. Roberta Seibert, director. 


New 

Ithaca, Cornell University. AWAKE 
AND SinG, May. Harold V. Gould, direc- 
tor. ‘THe ScHoot For Wives, June. 
Richard Morris, director. 

Ithaca College. UNcLE VANyA, THE 
Devi. AND DANIEL WessTeR, THE IM- 
AGINARY INVALID, AN ENEMY OF ‘THE 
PropLe, Henry IV, and THe Curious 
SAVAGE, 1951-52. Eugene R. Wood, 
Charles Randall, directors; George 
Hoerner, designer; Dennis Seiter, tech- 
nical director. 

New York, Adelphi College. THe 
MAN. Victor Jacoby, director. MAEDCHEN 
IN Unirorm. Mary Lou Plugge, director. 
Murper IN THE CATHEDRAL. Josephine 
Nichols, director. Goop News. Richard 
Klemo, director. (1951-52-) 


OHIO 
Gambier, Kenyon College. THE PLay- 
BOY OF THE WESTERN Wor~p, Apr. 
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Granville, Denison University. HOME 
At SeEveN, by R. W. Sheriff (pre- 
miere). PROPHECY TO THE WIND, by Nor- 
man Nicholson (premiere). TARTUFFE, 
Henry IV, SKIN OF Our TEETH, THE 
Birps, Martine (from the French), 
Wozzeck (from the German), Yrs Is 
For A VERY YOUNG MAN, THE MeEpiIUM, 
THE SitveR WHISTLE, GoopBYyE My 
‘FANCY, KNICKERBROCKER HOLIDAY, THE 
‘Hasty Heart, JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 
and THe LAND OF THE DRAGON, 1951-52. 
Edward A Wright, William Brasmer, di- 
rectors; Richard Adams, technical direc- 
tor. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa, Little Theatre. Seconp THREs- 
HOLD, Apr.-May. Love ME June. 
Theodore Viehman, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Showboat Theatre: PyGMALIon, July. 
Lost Horizon, Aug. THE INNOCENTs, 
Sept. Penthouse Theatre: Rinc Rounpb 
THE Moon, Aug. ON THE SIDE OF THE 
AnceLts (by Glenn Hughes), Aug.-Sept. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee Players. 
Moon, June. 


DARK OF THE 


COLLEGE FEXTS ‘ 


Announcing 


PLAY DIRECTION 


By JOHN E. DIETRICH, University of Wisconsin 


@ Psychology is coupled with aesthetics in the consideration of produc- 
ing a play. This psychological approach provides a tangible starting 
point and a practical procedure in directing. 


| @ Part I gives the background necessary to an understanding of the 
i play directing process; Part II covers emotion and key, composition, 
| movement, tempo—the visual and auditory problems of projecting 
the meaning of a play to the audience; Part III considers the pro- 
cedures of play direction, from selecting a play to the final perform- 
ance; Part IV covers special problems of floor plans and settings, 
acting, crowd scenes, musical shows, central staging, styles, period 
drama, comedy, etc. 


i 544 pages, 5-5/8”x8-3/8”, To be published January 1953 


REHEARSAL-—The Principles and 


Practices of Acting for the Stage 
Third Edition 
' By MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN, Director of Drama, Washburn University 
@ Offers an excellent balance between theoretical and practical how-to- 
do-it material. 


@ Students learn the principles of acting through a study of our best 
playwrights in scenes from Winterset; Awake and Sing, Pygmalion; 
Street Scene; Life With Father; Idiot’s Delight; and many others. 


@ Marginal notes aid in the interpretation of exercise material, remind 
students of the many principles and practices underlying every scene. 


327 pages, 734”x10%4”, Published 1951 


Send for Your Copies Today 


Ithaca College 


Department of 


DRAMATIC ART 
RADIO SPEECH 


Professional and Academic 


GOODMAN 
training leading to 


MEMORIAL THEATHE BFA, MFA, BS, MS Degrees 


Graduates may be 
SCHOOL OF certified to. seach 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head Eart E. Crarke, Dean 


Acting ™ Ra dio Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 
Directing TV 


Costume and A New Address! 


Scene Design A New Catalog! 


Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees MAKE-UP ; 


For Information 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar bei 
Dept. E, Goodman Memorial Theatre Max Factor Stein’s 


Chicago 3, Illinois Mehron Luminescent Etc. 


: = eee, And for the FIRST time we present: 
costume WIGS, Materials for making your 
own rubber face masks, Metallic Liquid — 
Body Make-up, and many other new 
additions. 

Our NEW 24 PAGE DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOG is yours for the asking. SEND 
FOR IT TODAY. 

We offer special prices to schools and 
amateur groups and will extend credit to 
all accredited organizations. We are the 
ee order make-up concern in 
the U.S. 


Paramount Cosmetics 
& Theatrical Make-up 


431 Fifth Ave. (38 St.), N.Y.C. 16 
(Formerly at 131 W. 23 St.) 
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PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 
1674 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. CI 5-7294 


READY-TO-USE 
THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


Solves the problem of getting accomplished—and WELL-accomplished 
—the vital job that is so often neglected, of drawing a full 
audience to a production. 


PACKAGES 


These consist of exhaustive research information on the background of a partic- 
ular play and its author; an abundance of differently-worded, differently-angled, 
interest-rousing newspaper stories, radio material, advertising slogans; all of it 
ready-to-use, fresh, vivid, accurate and prepared by professional theatrical public- 
ity men for the purpose of stimulating a box-office response. 

These Packages are convenient, easy-to-handle, and save a great deal of time 
and tedious effort. They are now available on 170 different plays, at $10 each 
(plus 20c postage) on some plays, at $5 (plus 10c postage) on others. 


AD MATS 


“Trade-mark” play-titles, decoratively lettered, often illustrated, frequently em- 
ploying art-work used to advertise the Broadway runs of plays. These greatly 
enhance newspaper ads, leaflets, program-covers, Prices (postage free): 1-column 
pn $1 for 1, 50c for each add’l. mat. 2-column width, $1.50 for 1, 75c for each 
add’l mat. 


POSTERS: 
Attractively hand-lettered and illustrated by outstanding commercial artists, 
printed on stiff cardboard in 2 vivid colors. Prices: 2 doz, $4.75; 50, $8.00; 100, 
$15; over 100, $7 for each additional 50. (Plus small shipping charge, depending 
on distance from N. Y.) Size of Posters 11”x14”. 


COMMENTS 


The Publicity Packages, mats and posters provide a most efficient and flexible service 
in an important phase of theatre activity which is too often neglected. I have used 
them to good advantage as a teaching aid in my course of Theatre Management.— 
Theodore Fuchs, Northwestern Univ. 

I think Package Publicity Service is an excellent idea and I have highly recommended 
it—C. R. Kase, University of Delaware. 

We've been delighted with the Package we received and found it of inestimable value. 
—James E. Brodhead, University of Michigan. 


SOME OF THE OTHER 300 COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
THEATRES THAT HAVE USED PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 


Stanford University U. 8. Naval Academy Univ. of Oklahoma 


Univ. of Calif. at L.A. 
Yale University 

Univ. of Georgia 
Notre Dame Univ. 
Univ. of Kansas 
Univ. of Kentucky 


(Annapolis, Md.) 
Mich. State College 
Univ. of Missouri 
St. Louis University 
Univ. of Nebraska 
Univ. of New Hampshire 
Fordham University 


Lehigh University 
Temple University 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Penn State College 
Baylor University 
Middlebury College 
Univ. of Wyoming 


Dart. ae U. 8. Military Academy Uni f Manitob 
G er College y niv. of Manitoba 
(West Point, N. Y.) 


Package Publicity Service, Dept. A 

1674 Broadway, New York City 19 

Please mail immediately fullest details on 
Publicity Packages, ad-mats and posters. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, 
USE THIS 


Publicity may not be the only thing 


which is needed, but it is the one NAME: 
thing without which all else fails. 
—Joseph Pulitzer. CITY: 


No Matter... 


IF YOU NEED 3 COSTUMES 
FOR A ONE ACT PLAY 
OR 
3000 COSTUMES FOR 
A SUPERCOLOSSAL HOLLYWOOD PRODUCTION 


For the best service and the most authentic costumes, 
consult the 


WESTERN COSTUME CoO. 


5335 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 


ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 
Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 

Textbook Publishers 

Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools 
Children’s theatre specialists 

University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


MOUZON LAW, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 


By WINIFRED WARD 


An anthology of over 100 stories designed for use in the teaching of 
Creative Dramatics. Prefaced by four chapters of instruction in the use of 
this material. Stories are grouped according to age-level, and each story is 
introduced by suggestions for its use. 


An important addition to the material available on this increasingly- 
important subject. Text written and stories compiled by America’s foremost 
authority on Creative Dramatics. 


$4.75 Per Copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


© B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

® Courses in acting, directing, play- 
writing, scenic design, con- 
struction, costuming, lighting, 
history of theatre and drama, 

FRANK M. WHITING children’s theatre and creative 

Director dramatics 
®@ Major season of seven plays 
® Children’s season of two plays 


DAVID W. THOMPSON ® Studio Theatre season of several 
plays 
Series of plays in-the-round 
ssociate Directors ® Foreign language series of three 
plays 


@ Summer season of five plays 
® Student series of about fifteen 


full-length plays and sixty one 
Department of acts ; : 
Speech and Theatre Arts ® Annual touring productions 
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BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


AVAILABLE FOR 1952-1953 


CHILDREN’S 
WORLD THEATRE 


FALL SEASON 
* CAPTAIN KIDD’S RETURN 


SPRING SEASON 
TOM SAWYER, 
TREASURE HUNT 


*% WINTER SEASON 
IN THE SOUTH 


RESERVE YOUR DATES 


Give Names of Incoming 
Program Chairmen 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


Speedy-Q 
Gennett 
Syncro 


FREE CATALOG 
@ 


GENNETT RECORDS 


Dept. AE 
Box 38, Foulke Station 
Richmond, Indiana 


The Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


* 


% Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in nine major fields: 
History and Criticism, Direct- 
ing, Playwriting, Costuming, 
Acting, Dance, Drama Educa- 
tion, Technical Production, and 
Television. 


% Ten major productions an- 
nually in the Department’s 
four theatres. 


% Three drama degrees: Master 
of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in 
Drama. 


% An outstanding faculty in- 
cluding: B. Iden Payne, E. P. 
Conkle, Lucy Barton, Byrle 
Cass, Roger Cilley, Shirlee 
Dodge, Harvey Herbst, Fran- 
cis Hodge, A. E. Johnson, 
Joseph E. Johnston, Mouzon 
Law, James Moll, Robert 
Norris, Kermit Shafer, and 
Loren Winship. 


Write to James Mout, Chair- 
man, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas for further informa- 
tion. 
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Theatre Arts Books 


ANNOUHCES 


that it has become the United States agent for the two quarterlies published 
in Paris under the direction of the International Theatre Institute and 
UNESCO, which are of vital importance to all persons seriously interested 
in theatre. 


WORLD THEATRE 


In its second year of publication, this quarterly has already proved its 
worth to the few cognoscenti in this country who have discovered it. Of 
lavish format and highly illustrated, it has published articles by theatre 
authorities and leaders, of the caliber of Jean-Louis Barrault in France 
and Tyrone Guthrie in England, of over thirty countries. Each issue has 
been a very real international stimulus and exchange of theatre ideas; it 
has also been interesting for itself and even entertaining. 


& 


OPERA, BALLET, MUSIC HALL 
in the World 


A second quarterly in roughly the same format as World Theatre, it supple- 
ments it, dealing exclusively with the music theatre. The first issue, which 
appeared in September, contains articles by Walter Terry (USA), Serge 
Lifar (France) and Eric Walter White (England) on ballet in their respec- 
tive countries; interviews with Nora Kaye, Margot Fonteyn and Tamara 
Toumanova; technical and historical discussions. 


** * * * &£ 


Both quarterlies are edited by an International Theatre Institute editorial 
committee, which includes Rosamond Gilder for the United States, and 
are sponsored by ANTA. They are completely bi-lingual, in French and 
English, even down to the picture captions. Large size, 914x12 inches, 
they are printed on fine paper, and each issue contains upwards of 75 
magnificent photographs and drawings. 


** & # ** &£ & 


Single copies, $1.50; One year subscription to either quarterly (four issues), 
$5.00; Double subscription for the two quarterlies or for either magazine 
for two years (eight issues), $9.00. 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
Vili 


Theatre Arts Books 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT STRATFORD 1951 

by J. Dover Wilson & T. C. Worsley 

The impact and new meaning of the four history plays as 
revealed when presented as a cycle at Stratford; with 32 pages of 
production photographs by Angus McBean. $4.50 


THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY 
Plays and theatre literature in English, indexed by title and 


author, with production details on all plays. 
1100 pages $7.00 


THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY SUPPLEMENT I 
An index of plays and theatre literature published since the 
original volume. $2.50 


Some Other Theatre Arts Books 


AN ACTOR PREPARES by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
BUILDING A CHARACTER by Constantin Stanislavski $3.50 
MY LIFE IN ART by Constantin Stanislavski $3.75 


THE SEAGULL PRODUCED BY STANISLAVSKI $5.00 
ACTING: THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 


by Richard Boleslavsky $2.00 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 

by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard $2.00 
DESIGN FOR MOVEMENT by Lyn Oxenford $2.75 
DIRECTED DRAMA (A Children’s Program) 

by David Pethybridge $2.00 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 

by Stanley McCandless $2.50 
BROADWAY SCRAPBOOK by Brooks Atkinson $1.75 
THE NEGRO IN THE. AMERICAN THEATRE 

by Edith J. R. Isaacs $2.50 
MUSICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA by Cecil Smith $5.00 
STAGES OF THE WORLD (Theatre Arts Prints) $4.75 
ELLEN TERRY & BERNARD SHAW: 

A Correspondence (Illustrated) $5.00 
A GUIDE TO THEATRE READING 

by Stallings & Myers $2.50 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 1948-1950 = $4.50 
THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY 
edited by Rosamond Gilder and others - $5.00 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
ix 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
in interpretation, and in radio-television acting, directing, 
announcing, writing, and production 


Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 


students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address JAamMes H. McBurney, Dean, 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


PUBLICATIONS ..... From..... DRAMATICS 
Four Series of Articles which appeared in Dramatics Magazine 


THE STYLE OF SCENERY DESIGN 
by WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH, Head, Drama Department, 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 


CONTENTS: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets 

and Curtains, False Proscenium and Screen Sets, 
= and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple 
ets. 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION 
by SI MILLS, Radio Department Editor of DRAMATICS 


CONTENTS: Brief Technical Details, The Television Picture, Set- 
tings for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, 
Television and Education, Television: Past, Present 
and Future. 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES 


by JOEL E. RUBIN, Director of Lighting and Sound, 
Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


CONTENTS: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting 
Layout, Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of In- 
teriors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Func- 
tion of Light. 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT 
by TALBOT PEARSON, Department Editor, Dramatics Magazine 


CONTENTS: Theatre Background and History, What Makes a Play 
Great, Playwrights and Their Methods, Stage De- 
signers and Designs, The Director’s Place in the The- 
atre, The Actor on the Stage, Dramatic Criticism and 
the Men Who Write It. 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 
60 cents each Discount on Quantities 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Former Students 


JUNE ALLYSON GEORGE MACREADY 
JOSEPH ANTHONY ALLYN McLERIE 
WILLIAM H. CALLAHAN BARBARA O’NEIL 
CLIFF CARPENTER WILLIAM PRINCE 
PEGGY CASS SAINT SUBBER 
MARY CATTELL BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
VINCENT DONEHUE HAZEL STRAYER 
MILDRED DUNNOCK KARL SWENSON 
MARJORIE L. DYCKE BORIS TUMARIN 
HORTON FOOTE MERVIN VYE 
RICHARD HART SAM WANAMAKER 
MARY HUNTER BARBARA WELLES 
ANDREA KING PERRY WILSON 
SIDNEY LUMET EUGENE WooD 
DON MacLAUGHLIN THERESA WRIGHT 


“I was not only a student of Tamara Daykarhanova, but had the 
privilege of being closely associated with her and her school from 
its start. I consider that she is one of the foremost educators in our 
country who endows her students, not only with the artist’s craft, 
but with the development of his profoundest human qualities.”— 
BEATRICE STRAIGHT, Stage actress, producer. 


Applications accepted now for Beginning, Advanced Students, 
Actors, and Teachers 


For Information: Mrs. MIRIAM COPSTEIN, Gen. Mgr. 
27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalger 7-5834 


School of Drama 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 64 FAMOUS 
% Complete curriculum in field of Non-Fading COLORS 


drama leading to B.A. and M.A. ’ 
degrees Large Size 20” x 24” 
¥% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 
% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 
% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 
% Children’s Theatre Productions 
% Marionette productions, radio and 


television programs “ 
% Staff of eighteen including John _Flameproofing Compound 


Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, Scenery 

Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- for 

eraldine. Siks, Warren Lounsbury, ® 

Vanick Galstaun, Aurora Valenti- Lamp Coloring 


netti, James R. Crider. “ 
x Unsurpassed opportunities for train- for Electric Bulbs. 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address Rosco Labor ator 1eS 


Hughes, Exec. 366 Hudson Avenue 
chool of Drama, University o 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Distinctive Book 


from 
McGRAW-HILL 


SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE PRODUCTION. Then and Now 
By CrciLe pe BANKE, Wellesley College. Ready in February 


Concise and readable, and yet provided with extensive bibliographical 
material, this book presents the development of the Shakespearean stage. 
Fully comprehensive, it covers the architecture of the stage, actors and 
acting, costumes, and music and dance. Bibliographical material is divided 
into sections and placed at the end of each topic, making reference simple 
and available. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION COMMUNICATION 


By CHaArLEs FREDERICK LiNpsLey, Occidental College and Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. 492 pages, $5.50 


This text first presents radio and television as communication media from 
the viewpoints of historical background, economic growth and prominence, 
social impact and importance, government responsibility and control, and 
vocational employment. Then types of performance—the radio talk, nar- 
ration, announcing, roundtable discussion, and acting—are discussed in 
detail according to the nature of the communications medium, audience 
requirements, and studio working conditions. 


THE HUMANITIES 


By Louise Duprey, Stephens College, and Austin Faricy. Second 
Edition. 518 pages, $6.00 


Thoroughly revised, this successful “survey” text is greatly improved in the 
Second Edition. Greater emphasis has been placed on the aesthetic qual- 
ities of a work of art in comparison with factual or historical material 
about it; most chapters have been almost completely rewritten for greater 
clarity and significance in terms of the experience of students; and illustra- 
tions have been included and changed to bring the text completely up 
to date. 


COLOR FUNDAMENTALS. With 100 Color Schemes 
By MAITLAND Graves, The Art School, Pratt Institute. 206 pages, 
$10.00 
This distinctive work helps the reader to formulate a comprehensive, 
integrated color concept that will enable him to organize color more 
intelligently and effectively. The book provides this color concept by 
explaining and BUeneas the five principal aspects of color and their 
interrelationships: physical, physiological, psychological and aesthetic. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE 


PUPPETEERS OF AMERICA 


Founded in 1937 


PUBLISHES THE PUPPETRY JOURNAL 
(six times yearly) 


SPONSORS An annual 4-day FESTIVAL 
followed by 
An 8-day INSTITUTE for 
concentrated study with a 
nationally-known faculty 


Membership includes Professionals, Teachers, Amateurs, Hobbyists, 
Therapists, Librarians, Recraation Leader.s 


MEMBERSHIP—Puppetry Journal included 
Adult $3.50—Junior $2.00—Group $7.50 


(Adult and Junior memberships will be increased 
one dollar each on January 1, 1953) 


WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN, Executive Secretary 
WESTERN COLLEGE Box 444 OXFORD, OHIO. 


IF YOU ARE... 


a feacher of acting, you can use: 


A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, 
Theory, and Technique of Acting $1.00 


a teacher of secondary school dramatics, you can use: 
A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic 
Arts in the Secondary School $1.00 
Dramatics in the Secondary School, the BULLETIN of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
December, 1949. $1.00 


a graduate student or graduate advisor, you can use: 
A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in American Col- 
leges and Universities, 1937-1947, SPEECH MONO- 
GRAPHS, November, 1949 $2.00 
Graduate Projects in Progress; EDUCATIONAL THE- 
ATRE JOURNAL, October, 1949; May, 1950; May, 1951; 


May, 1952; each $1.25 
Graduate Theses in Theatre—1950, EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL, May, 1952 $1.25 


Order from Executive Office, AETA, Stanford, California. 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN 1952 
*Murder in the Cathedral by T. S. Eliot, directed by Theodore Marcuse 
The Blue Bird by Maurice Maeterlinck, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 


WINTER 1953 
A Modern German Play (to be announced). 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle by Ben Jonson, directed by Wendell 
Cole 


SPRING 1953 
Man and Superman by George Bernard Shaw, directed by A. Nicholas 
Vardac 
Don Carlos (Opera by Verdi, in English), directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
in association with the Department of Music, conducted by Sandor 
Salgo. 


SUMMER 1953 
To be announced at a later date 


*Play directed and designed by graduate students as partial fulfillment of their re- 
quirements for the Master of Arts Degree. 


The following have participated in Stanford Player's productions: (as Artists-in-Residence): 
Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton 
Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda 
Watkins, Margaret Wycherly. 


(as Junior Artists-in-Residence): 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Voren- 
berg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


| | 


Will YOUR name be missing 
FROM 


the list of One for One sponsors and new members 
IN THE DECEMBER ETJ? 
Deadline for listing is October 25th. May we count on you? 


ONE ONE 


NEW member of AETA member of AETA 


To Executive Secretary, AETA 
Stanford, California 


Position 


who wishes to be a NEW 1953 member of AETA. I am the sponsor of this 
new member. 


Member of AETA 


*$5.50 for a special membership, September, 1952 to December, 1953; 
* $12.50 for a sustaining member, or $15.00 for a special sustaining member. 


New 1953 Memberships in AETA bring: 


* Four issues of the EpucATIONAL ‘THEATRE JOURNAL. 

* AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 

* Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1953, New York. 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Convention, August, 1953, New York. 
* Listing in the AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 


* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by AETA committees. 


* Directory of Supply Houses, revised. 


Note: Renewals for 1953 do not count as new members. 


Business Mailing Address 
City Zone State 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1952 CONVENTION 


with the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


NETHERLAND PLAZA 
CINCINNATI 
DECEMBER 29, 30, 31, 1952 


An outstanding program has been planned by AETA to include 
speakers of national reputation on subjects of importance and interest 
to all members. This year round-table and panel discussions will 
emphasize new developments in theatre production, teaching methods, - 
international theatre, and educational aims. 
The following areas of interest will be covered in the various general 
and sectional meetings: | 
Dramatic Literature 

Children’s Theatre 

Technical Developments 
Theatre History 
Guidance 
Secondary School Actin 
Dramatic Criticism 
Directing 
Children’s Acting 
Playwriting 
Theatre Architecture 
Teaching Aids 
Graduate Studies 
High School Dramatics Curricula 
Teaching of Cinema 
American Theatre Scene 
Extra-Curricular Theatre 
Radio and Television 

Teacher Training 

. College Acting 


CONVENTION FEE $3.50. 
(A.E.T.A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 
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As play withent 


Annie Get Your Gun 


musical play. Music and lyrics by Irving 


act Ow, 10m, extras a8 desired 
1 basic exterior set 


This outstanding Beives hit is offered here as an 
play without music. It is a colorful 
— play, and yet entirely practical for ama- 

teur_ production. The story concerns shy and awk- 
ward Annie Oakley, who is so accurate with a rifle 
that she can’t get a man with is 


‘school produc- 

famatic critic the New York 

rted—“. . . it calls for super- 

for and ‘bountiful’ and ‘beautifu? 

the production problems have been elim- 

inated the pl offers a challenging opportunity to do 
som: ittle imtriguing roles for a 
large cast and an evening of — entertainment 
for your -audience.. 
J 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1796 South Praitle Avenue | Chicago 16, Illinois 


a rous ang some es touching story 3 to wi 
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